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“American 
Express 
Pre-packaged 
Travelers 
Cheques 
are... 


uicker and better for our clients 
and our tellers!” 


... SAYS MR. CHRIS FOX, Vice President and 
Director of Public Relations for The State 
National Bank of El Paso. 


“We at The’State National have had exception- 
ally good results with American Express Pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques. 
















Seem earns apie |e 
° , i - we re- TING—NO PAPER WORK. 
Not only do we serve each client faster, _— kit contains eight different packages Teller reaches for right package —that’s 


duce the bank time required for the transaction. ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. all. Information once supplied by teller 
There’s a distinct benefit on both sides of the Many banks have already placed a kit is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 


: 7 rae ; with every teller. cation form. 
teller’s window, a benefit multiplied many times 
over, since more than a third of all our Trav- 
elers Cheques sales are pre-packaged sales.” 


< : ' wtih : 
TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales NO COUN 


Interested in the timesaving, profit-making ad- 
vantages of Pre-packaged Travelers Cheques? 
For further details or supplies, write to Mr. 
James A. Henderson, Vice President, American AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, All the teller need do is add date. Issu- Now every teller can handle American 










New York ing Pre-packaged American Express Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
. Travelers Cheques is about as easy as profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
handling the equivalent in cash. portant increases in sales. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY — 


MONEY ORDERS * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE * FIELD WAREHOUSING * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING * FOREIGN REMITTANCES * FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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How To Unlock A 
“Locked In” Situation 


‘ 


Have you ever had a borrower who looked perfectly 
good to you for the amount you were lending but whose 
needs were such that he was becoming overly dependent 
on your continuing loan? 


Practically every banker encounters a situation which 
appears to be favorable, yet where the debtor finds it 
impossible to periodically liquidate his obligation. The 
loan, in such an instance, may violate sound banking 
practice and in time may come under criticism. 


Certainly no banker likes to tell a deserving borrower 
that the money is not available. The constructive solu- 
tion in such a situation is to call upon Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing arrangements we can relieve the bank of 
its role as a continuous financial partner. At the same 
time we welcome your participation with us. Thus you 
retain your relationship and everyone benefits by such 
an arrangement. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, “How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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From Where We Sit... . 


How Not to Solve Our Farm Problem 


OR a really down-to-earth picture of our “farm 
problem” we refer our readers to the article by 
Cordell Tindall which appears elsewhere in this 

magazine. Mr. Tindall is editor of the Missouri 
Ruralist, a farm paper that is doing a realistic job of 
laying it on the line in its endeavors to point up the 
problems confronting the nation’s farmers. 

Among the more significant of Mr. Tindall’s state- 
ments is that in which he observes that ‘“‘the farm 
problem has its political and sociological phases, as well 
as those that are centered in economics. Votes, nostalgia, 
half-truths, and wishful thinking are all involved.’”’? And 
here, it seems to us, is the basic reason for our farm 
problem and our many years of failure to achieve any- 
thing even approaching a solution. 


For the views and motives of those ostensibly seek- 
ing to solve the farm problem by the mere enactment of 
legislation are too largely cluttered up with considera- 
tions that have little or nothing to do with the basic 
elements of the problem itself. These considerations 
consist in large part of those motivated on the one hand 
by a desire for votes, and on the other by a yen for 
profits. And neither is perceptibly inhibited by even 
the slightest regard for economic or moral principle. 


There are exceptions, of course. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, for example, has been for many years 
strongly advocating measures that would make it pos- 
sible to effect a steadily lessening degree of governmental 
interference in the affairs of the farmer. In a typical 
bit of Farm Bureau philosophy, Secretary-Treasurer 
Roger Fleming has made pointed reference to the grave 
threat posed by what he called the “politics of equal 
shares—the process through which the power of govern- 
ment is used to distribute the ‘right to earn’ politically 
on the basis of one share, one vote... .” 


Present-day trends in economic legislation offer much 
confirmation of Mr. Fleming’s concern on this score, 
although it might with greater accuracy be said that 
the system that is rapidly taking shape all around us is 
far less concerned with protecting the individual in his 
right to earn than it is with assisting the politically 
powerful in their efforts to get. Voter appeal is based 
not so much on assurances of opportunity for gainful 
effort in an environment of fair play for all as on assur- 
ances of economic advantage offered in return for 
political support. 

For a fresh perspective from which to view our “farm 
problem,” it might be well to take a look across the 
border at our neighbor to the north. An article en- 
titled Price Supports and Farm Surpluses—The Canadian 
Experience, which appeared in the December, 1960 issue 
of the Monthly Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
is a condensation of a study* made by the late Lucy 
Ingram Morgan, Ph.D., formerly editor of that publica- 
tion and supervisor of the bank’s economics department. 
Excerpts follow: 


*The study wos prepared in the summer of 1960 and published as a 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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“Until recently, Canada’s own experience with sur- 
plus problems arising out of price supports was relatively 
minor. Large and persistent surpluses had not de- 
veloped; and the costs of the price-support program had 
been moderate. .. . 


“ . .. the Agricultural Price Support Act was 
passed in 1944, and came into operation in 1946. This 
was a very flexible piece of legislation. There was no 
mandatory list of commodities that had to be sup- 
ported and there was no arbitrary formula for price 
supports, corresponding to ‘parity’ in the United 
States. ... 


‘Actually, the total net cost of all the programs com- 
pleted up to early 1958, when the Act was superseded, 
was only slightly over $100 millions. . . . It should be 
remembered of course that during the first six or seven 
postwar years demand for farm products was generally 
strong. Comparatively few products were under sup- 
port and most of these for short periods only. .. . 

“The Agricultural Stabilization Act, which came into 
operation on March 3, 1958, departed in two important 
particulars from its predecessor. First, support was 
made mandatory for nine designated commodities. . . 
Secondly, a formula was inserted for determining the 
minimum level of support for the designated commodi- 
ties, namely 80 per cent of the average price for the 
product in the immediately preceding ten years. . . 

“By the end of 1958, indeed, it was abundantly clear 
that several of the prevailing support prices were ‘in- 
centive’ prices, and a serious surplus situation was 
rapidly building up. Moreover, at least as regards but- 
ter, it was difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
higher level of price support was contributing to the 
surplus not only by encouraging production but also by 
discouraging consumption. 

“«. . . Price supports set so high that they interfere 
with the function of prices in guiding production and 
in balancing production and consumption, can easily 
and quickly produce burdensome surpluses. .. . If [a 
support program] is employed with the primary objective 
of raising farm incomes, trouble, in the form of mount- 
ing surpluses and the whole train of vexations to which 
these give rise, is bound to result.” 

Truly, as Mr. Tindall says, the American farmer 
needs help, but for the help he really needs he will 
have to look elsewhere than to the demagogue who 
would have him believe that prosperity can be achieved 
by legislating high prices. 


Editor 
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Until recently it was a simple matter to 
write an order for 1,000,000 customer 
checks. Today the million check order is re- 
placed by 2,000 orders for 500 checks, 
and with full imprinting and encoding each 
small order of 500 requires more detail and 
scrutiny than yesteryear’s order fora 
4,000,000. Mechanized check handling has 
imposed this new burden on the bank sta- 
tioner and the bank ordering checks. 


Safety Paper, too, has had to change-—it 
now must be both safe and sortable. For 
your check requirements specify 
La Monte Safety Papers. 
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WAVY LINES ® 
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TRADE-MARK 


safety paper for checks 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON e NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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CORP. FINANCE 
Managing Company Cash 


Many American companies are 
sharpening their cash forecasts, tight- 
ening control over the sources and 
application of funds and investing 
their surpluses more astutely than in 
the past to obtain the most mileage 
from available cash, according to a 
study of more than 200 firms released 
this month by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Companies 
also are paying more attention to 
their relationships with banks from 
the standpoint of both costs and ser- 
vices, the NICB study shows. 

To improve efficiency, companies 
have been refining their methods of 
short- and long-term cash forecasting 
so that they can schedule the inflow 
and outflow of cash to maximum ad- 
vantage. Virtually all of the more 
than 200 companies participating in 
the study attempt to forecast their 
short-range cash positions at regular 
intervals and many make long-range 
projections of cash, either on a regular 
basis or as required. 

The short-range forecast is used to 
determine operating cash require- 
ments, anticipate the need for short- 
term financing and to manage the in- 
vestment of surplus cash. Cooperating 
companies use a one-year cash fore- 
cast most frequently, although fore- 
cast periods range from one week to 
two years, depending on the purpose 
for which the forecast is used. Many 
companies make two and three short- 
range forecasts of varying lengths to 
meet different needs. 


Unlike short-range cash forecasts, 
which are detailed estimates, long- 
range cash forecasts usually try only 
to indicate the effect of proposed 
long-range plans (such as acquisi- 
tions, new-product development and 
long-range growth) on the company 
balance sheet for three, five and even 
ten years ahead. Such forecasts, es- 
pecially useful in arranging long-term 
borrowing, are most frequently pre- 
pared for a period of five years, ac- 
cording to the NICB study. 


Conserving Cash. Financial execu- 
tives have developed numerous ways 
to operate on lower cash balances, in- 
cluding speeding up collections, tight- 
ening control over inventory invest- 
ments, scheduling payables, balancing 
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central and regional bank deposits and 
investing cash surpluses. 


NICB notes that two methods com- 
monly used to speed up collections 
are area concentration banking and 
lock-box systems. Basically, of course, 
these systems involve regional colléc- 
tion and local clearance of remit- 
tances to make funds available sooner 
than if checks were sent directly to 
headquarters. 


Inventories represent nearly one- 
third of industry’s total assets and 
therefore offer substantial opportuni- 
ties for cash conservation. In some in- 
stances, the study notes, companies 
have generated all funds needed to 
finance an expansion program by 
improving their rate of turnover. Al- 
though accounts payable are second- 
ary to collections and inventories as 
a source of spare cash, they can pro- 
duce additional funds when payments 
are properly timed, discounts are 
taken and disbursements are cen- 
tralized. 


Over 80 per cent of the companies 
questioned by The Conference Board 
reported that they regularly invest 
cash surpluses, most frequently in 


Plans for a new $16-million De- 
troit Bank & Trust Building in down- 
town Detroit were announced last 
month. Completion of the 26-story 
bank and office building is sched- 
uled for mid-1963. The new struc- 
ture will include a floor-to-floor 
link with the bank’s present trust 
office (left). 








government securities and to a lesser 
extent in prime commercial paper and 
state and municipal obligations. A 
few also invest in the obligations of 
other corporations and in foreign gov- 
ernment notes. For the most part, in- 
vestments are for a period not exceed- 
ing one year. Very often, they are re- 
stricted to maturities of no more than 
three to six months, according to the 
NICB study, although some com- 
panies invest cash for as long as five 
years, usually with a special under- 
taking in mind. 


Company Bank Relations. NICB 
finds that the importance of bank re- 
lations in cash management depends 
to a large extent on the number of 
banks a company uses and the types 
of banking services it requires. How- 
ever, all of the company treasurers 
were concerned with such basic prob- 
lems as obtaining the most advan- 
tageous assignment of accounts, fair 
compensation for bank services, con- 
trol of balances and the appraisal of 
banks and their services. 


Over two-thirds of the more than 
200 companies whose banking prac- 
tices were studied appraise their 
banks’ services and costs. The ap- 
praisals, used in deciding what bal- 
ances should be maintained, are car- 
ried out in most cases through infor- 
mal reviews. Only larger companies 
have formalized the frequency and 
method of appraising their banks’ 
services, according to The Confer- 
ence Board. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Mergers & Acquisitions 


@ Morgan New York State Corp., 
which proposes to acquire all of the 
stock of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
and six major upstate banks (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Feb. 15), 
last month filed applications with the 
NYS Banking Board and the Federal 
Reserve Board to become a bank 
holding company. Stockholders were 
warned, however, that it may be 
several months before the regulatory 
authorities act on the applications. 


@ Shareholders of Long Island Trust 
Co. (assets: $126 million) and Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Co. ($4.6 
billion) approved a merger of the 
former into the latter. The merger is 
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FIRST HALF BANK EARNINGS 


In Thousands 


1961 


1960 


Amer. Fletcher NB&TC, Indianapolis$ 1,635 $ 1,400 $ 1.80 


Amer. Nat. Bank & TC of Chicago. 1,841 

Bank of America, San Francisco... 41,969 
Bank of California, San Francisco.. 2,143 
Bankers Trust Co., New York..... 15,060 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland.. 2,258 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 34,549 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co... 21,534 
Citizens National Bank, LA...... 2,139 
Citizens & Southern NB, Atlanta... 2,520 
City Nat. Bank & TC of Chicago.. 1,768 
Cleweleiel SHUEI GG. ..0:0:0:6:5:5:4:000 6,981 

Continental lll. NB&TC of Chicago. 15,036 
County Trust Co., White Plains... 2,602 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, SF. 7,965 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co........ 5,253 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark.. 1,913 
First National Bank of Chicago... 17,333 
First National Bank in Dallas..... 3,880 
First National Bank in St. Lovis.... 2,288 
First National City Bank, New York 35,448 
First Pa. Banking & TC, Phila...... 4,786 
Franklin National Bank of Long Is... 4,540 
Hanover Bank, New York........ 8,721 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 2,311 
Industrial Nat. Bank of Providence. 2,127 
Irving Trust Co., New York....... 8,019 
Manufacturers Trust Co., NY...... 12,680 
Meadow Brook Nat. Bank, Jamaica 3,224 


Mellon Nat. Bank & TC, Pittsburgh. 12,011 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of NY. 23,973 


National Bank of Detroit........ 8,819 
National City Bank of Cleveland.. 4,338 
Nat. Newark & Essex Banking Co.. 1,338 
National State Bank of Newark... 1,804 
Provident Tradesmens B&TC, Phila. 2,581 
Republic National Bank of Dallas... 4,740 
Seattle-First National Bank. ..... 4,653 
Security First National Bank, LA... 13,913 
Union Bank, Los Angeles. ....... 3,157 
United States Trust Co. of NY..... Uris 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix.... 2,726 
Wachovia Bank & TC, 

Winston-Salem. .....-eceeee. 3,222 
Wells Fargo Bank American TC, SF 9,011 
First Bank Stock Corp., Minpls..... 7,431 
First Wis. Bankshares Corp., Milw.. 3,140 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo... 9,992 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis... 7,753 
Western Bancorp., Los Angeles... 12,589 


1,679 
44,620 
2,362 
16,286 


2,180 
36,699 
19,990 

2,012 

2,392 


1,753 
7,145 
14,831 
2,398 
7,622 


5,191 
1,878 
17,723 
3,227 
2,542 


37,929 
4,981 
4,255 
9,349 
2,082 


1,985 
9,316 
13,076 
2,500 
12,372 


26,896 
9,039 
4,704 
1,314 
1,886 


2,759 
4,600 
4,855 
14,466 
2,630 


1,681 


3,200 — 


3,065 
9,559 


7,854 
2,980 
9,346 
7,292 
14,519 


Per Share 

1961 1960 
$ 1.54 

24.55 22.38 
1.64 1.74 
3g Leu 
1.86 2.02 
2.08 2.01 
2.47 2.63 
2.54 2.36 
1.61 1.51 
1.68 1.59 
3.93 3.90 
13.96 14.29 
5.01 4.94 
1.33 1.41 
1.50 1.44 
2.86 2.82 
3.06 3.00 
231 2.36 
1.49 1.24 
2.70 3.00 
2.84 3.04 
2.02 2.10 
132 123 
1.74 1.87 
1.94 1.75 
LaF 1.65 
1.48 tF2 
2.32 2.60 
ais .88 
4.51 4.65 
3.18 Ko 
2.45 251 
1.62 1.76 
3.34 ae 
2.82 337 
28 2.49 
1.18 1.14 
1.86 1.94 
1.94 2.02 
1.40 tay 
sar 3.20 
1.18 1.39 
78 79 
1.83 1.99 
2.14 2.26 
~ 1.62 1.54 
BS 91 
1.42 1.34 
&2 .87 


still subject to the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Banks and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


@ Stockholders of Baltimore National | 
Bank and County Trust Co. of Mary- | 


land approved a consolidation of the 
two institutions under the name 
Maryland National Bank. If the 


Comptroller of the Currency goes § 


along, the merged bank will have re- 
sources of more than $500 million. 


@ Bell Intercontinental Corp., widely 


diversified industrial organization, ac- | 
quired a “substantial’’ interest in Cen- | 
tral National Bank & Trust Co. of § 


Des Moines, second largest (resources: 
$124 million) bank in Iowa. For Bell 
Intercontinental (formerly Bell Air- 
craft), which sold its defense units last 
year, this is the first venture into 
banking and finance. The transaction 
reportedly involves about $9 million. 
@C.I.T. Financial Corp., biggest in- 
dependent finance company in the 
U.S., and American Express Co., 
worldwide financial and travel or- 


ganization, launched a jointly-owned | 


financing subsidiary in the British 
Isles. The new company, Unifinance 
(U.K.) Ltd., will concentrate on indus- 
trial financing. Earlier this year, C.I.T 
and Amexco formed another financing 
company, Universal Kredit Bank, in 
West Germany. 


BANK STOCKS 


The Profits Picture 

As most of those who follow bank 
stocks expected, first-half bank earn- 
ings present a decidedly mixed ap- 
pearance when compared against the 


record figures of last year. Of 44 major | 
banks and five bank holding com- | 


panies reporting six-month results to 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


than a year ago, while 24 experienced 
declines. Included in the latter cate- 
gory are many of the industry leaders. 


In general, the big wholesale-type 


banks reported lower net operating | 


earnings this year than last, reflecting 


sluggish corporate demand for bank | 


credit and the reduction in the prime 


rate from 5 per cent to 41% per cent. | 
Of the eight largest banks in New | 


York City, Chemical Bank New York 


Trust Co. was the lone exception to 7 


MAGAZINE | 
(table), 25 show even better earnings | 
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this rule, and even there pre-tax net 


was lower. 


Climbing Costs. In some cases, fac- 
tors outside the money market pushed 
earnings below the’ year-earlier level. 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks $ 871,250,618 


U.S.Government obligations. . . . 756,855,361 
State, municipal, and public securities . 206,424,273 
Ci@emrencwiilies 2. wt tt 13,575,983 
EGBG Ss. Gh ks. So, oe 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 132,805,162 
Stock of Federal ReserveBank. . . . 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies. . 7,020,496 
Bank premises. . .....2.. 35,057,356 
ee ae ee ee 129,307,922 


$4,518,891,095 


Liabilities 
PON se i eee = $3,649,707,361 
Foreign funds borrowed. . ... . 1,412,372 
Reserve forexpensesandtaxes . . . 37,842,709 
Liability on acceptances . ... . 134,400,931 
Dividend payable July 14,1961 . . . 7,540,000 
ee oe ee ee 126,964,731 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

—$25 par. . . . . $188,500,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . 136,022,991 

Total capitalfunds. . ... . 561,022,991 


$4,518,891 ,095 


Assets carried at $462,742,308 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 





Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE Ss. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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Bank ot America, for example, at- 
tributes a drop in its NOE to “‘in- 
stallation costs for our electronic 
bookkeeping equipment as well as for 
the establishment of the Bankameri- 
eard service.” Security First National 
cites “higher interest payments to 
savings depositors, and increased sala- 
ry costs.” 

Actually, operating expenses con- 
tinue to climb in virtually all banks. 
And while increased automation is be- 
lieved the ultimate answer, initial out- 
lays for new equipment may further 
depress earnings temporarily. 

Tending to offset the effects of 
slack business loan demand, lower 
yields and heavier expenses was the 
fact that banks have been able to en- 
large their earnings base. Thus, in- 
vestment holdings were markedly 
higher than a year earlier, and total 
loan volume also was up a bit. At 
some banks outside the biggest finan- 
cial centers, loans increased sharply. 


Net, the recent recession had no 
more than a moderate impact on bank 
earnings. 

Outlook. With the economy now 
strongly on the upswing again, the 
outlook for bank earnings appears 
bright. For one thing, business bor- 
rowing should soon pick up as com- 
panies seek additional funds with 
which to rebuild inventories, expand 
plant and acquire equipment. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 
BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE (July 
15 issue), seven out of 10 leading 
bankers look for a bigger business loan 
demand in the second half of this 
year than in the like period of 1960 
(the other 30 per cent expect loan 
demand to be ‘‘about the same’”’ as a 
year earlier). 


Moreover, increased private de- 
mands for credit, coupled with heavy 





HARRY WATKINS 
Bankers Trust Co. 


EDMUND EBERT 


Federal borrowing to finance the 
Kennedy Administration’s mounting 
deficit, will exert marked upward 
pressure on interest rates. While rela- 
tively few bankers polled by this 
magazine foresee a boost in the prime 
rate this year, the prime charge is 
likely to become more competitive 
with open-market borrowing costs; 
and yields obtainable on bank invest- 
ments may work higher. 


Market Performance. Mean while, 
bank share prices already have ad- 
vanced sharply. As measured by the 
Merrill Lynch index, leading bank 
stocks are up 26 per cent since the 
first of the year, easily outstripping 
the Dow-Jones industrials’ rise of 14 
per cent. 

Even with many bank issues at or 
near their all-time highs, bank stocks 
still appear reasonably priced both in 
relation to present and prospective 
earnings and in relation to the rest of 
the stock market. One advisory ser- 
vice, The Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey, ranks bank stocks higher than 
any other group for probable market 
performance in the next 12 months. 
Value Line also thinks most bank 
equities offer ‘‘well-defined’’ prospects 
for capital gains over the longer pull. 


EXECUTIVES 
Changes of the Month 


@ Louis Rasminsky, 53, was appointed 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, to 
succeed James E. Coyne, who resigned 
in a bitter dispute with the Diefen- 
baker government over monetary and 
economic policies. A deputy governor 
of Canada’s central bank since 1955, 
Mr. Rasminsky also has participated 
extensively in international financial 
affairs. 


@ Edmund F. Ebert, 49, and Harry A. 





ROBERT FERGUSON 





MALCOLM LAMBING 
Pittsburgh National Bank 


BANKERS MONTHLY caine 


Watkins, 56, were elected senior vice 
presidents of Bankers Trust Co. The | 
former will head the bank’s new metro- 
politan banking department, and the 
latter will be in charge of its new 
national banking department. Prior 
to their new assignments, Mr. Ebert . 
was responsible for the bank’s busi- § 
ness in southern states, and Mr. Wat- © 
kins headed the western division. 


@ Malcolm E. Lambing, 53, was 
elected executive vice president of | 
Pittsburgh National Bank; Philip K. | 
Herr, 59, was named chairman of the 
bank’s trust committee; and Robert | 
D. Ferguson, 55, moved up to senior 
vice president. Mr. Lambing formerly 
headed the investment division, more 
recently has been in charge of plan- 
ning and development for the bank. 
Mr. Herr will be concerned with es- 
tablishing over-all policies for Pitts. | 
burgh National’s trust division, and | 
Mr. Ferguson will be in charge of the | 
; 
§ 


SCS 


a 


operations of that division. 


TRUST INVESTMENT 


Tricky Question 

Whether or not banks should seek | 
legislation permitting them to pool | 
small agency accounts for investment | 
purposes is being studied by a special 
committee of The American Bankers 
Association. 


Under existing regulations, the | 
bank-administered common trust fund | 
is available only to bona fide trusts es- | 
tablished for a real ‘‘trust’’ reason and 
not just to provide a vehicle for the 
accumulation and investment of funds. | 
With agency accounts thus barred | 
from inclusion in their common trust | 2 
funds, banks have found themselves 
at a marked disadvantage in compet- § 
ing with mutual funds for the business 
of the small investor seeking profes- | 
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WELLS FARGO BANK 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco . 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


U.S. Government 
Obligations . .... 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds .. . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank .. a 


Federal Funds Sold 
Loans and Discounts 


Bank Premises and 
Equipment .. . 
Other Real Estate . 


Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances. . 


Accrued Interest esatvabies 
and Other Assets .. . 


Total Resources . . 


$2,754,094,392 


LIABILITIES 


$ 432,394,999 Deposits . . 


Acceptances tniiiiie 


657,721,368 


156,801,389 Discount . 


9,194,974 
Taxes, etc. 


4,579,350 
17,000,000 
1,422,797,052 


Bills Payable 


25,325,211 Capital Funds: 


Federal Funds icdheiiit 


Other Liabilities 


$2,484,270,353 
6,442,444 


Reserve for Unearned 


16,323,104 


Reserve for Interest, 


; 17,928,631 
4,500,000 
6,000,000 

22,697,228 


1 Capital Stock $49,345,350 


($10.00 Par) 
Surplus 
Undivided 
21,994,234 Profits 


6,285,814 


__ 43,289,297 
Total Liabilities 


103,297,985 


195,932,632 
$2,754,094,392 


United States Government and other securities carried at $393,;046,170 are pledged to secure U.S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
PAUL A. BISSINGER 
Vice President, Bissinger & Co. 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board 
FMC Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
*HECTOR ESCOBOSA 
President, I, Magnin & Co, 
JAMES FLOOD 
Trustee, Flood Estate 
J. A, FOLGER 
President, J. A. Folger & Co. 
W. P. FULLER III 
Vice President 
P. Fuller & Co. 


OVER 120 OFFICES 
EXCLUSIVELY SERVING 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 15, 1961 


DIRECTORS 


B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
F. J. HELLMAN 
Executive Vice President 
I. W. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board 
*WILLIAM L, KEADY 
Woodside 
*J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E,. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
*J.W. MAILLIARD III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
*DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 


Chairman of the Board 
Homestake Mining Company 


WILSON MEYER 
Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co, 


ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 


GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 


*HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Tubbs Cordage Co. 


ROBERT S. ODELL 
President, Allied Properties 


HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
Attorneys at Law 


ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 

MARK R. SULLIVAN 
San Francisco 


J.D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


* Advisory Directors 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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M. & T. DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


Dealers in Prime Bankers Acceptances 


1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 3-4635 


“A staggering percentage of bank ad- 
vertising is actually money down the 
drain. It produces no appreciable results 
whatever.” 

This startling statement was recently 
made by an important business execu- 
tive. “The shame of it,” he added, “‘is 
that this extravagance is entirely un- 
necessary. For even less money, this 
waste can be eliminated. How? By using 
the low-cost Toby Eaton Plan. This is the 





ANNOUNCING!...A PROVEN PLAN THAT BRINGS 
YOUR BANK CHECKABLE ADVERTISING RESULTS! 


checkable, demonstrated method. It re- 
verses the old order. It is used success- 
fully by modern institutions throughout 
the United States. It brings provable, 
deposit-building results!" 

Your bank, large or small, deserves 
this specifically-channeled Sales Promo- 
tion program. Yours exclusively in your 
City. Send for Free Portfolio of lauda- 
tory letters and newspaper editorials. 
Quit squandering dollars! 


TOBY EATON & ASSOCIATES, Public Relations Counsellors 
2376 Westwood Blivd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





53"* Cash Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Delta Air Lines, Inc. has declared a 
dividend of 30¢ per share on the capital stock of the company, 
payable September 1, 1961 to stockholders of record at the close 


of business August 11, 1961. 


Now serving 
Los Angeles 
San Diego, Las Vegas 


... to San Francisco 
October 15 


>. AiR Line S&S 





sional investment management. 


Matter of Size. The problem was 
spelled out last month by Robert R, 
Duncan, president of ABA’s Trust 
Division: ‘‘Our costs are such that we 
cannot possibly give personalized su- 
pervision to individual accounts unless 
a certain minimum fee is received; and 
that means, for all practical purposes, | 
that the amount involved must be | 
sufficient to justify the fee. ; 
(Moreover) adequate diversification j 
cannot be obtained for the small ac- 
count unless a pooled fund is used.” 


However, Mr. Duncan admits that ‘ 
the commingling of securities held by a 7 
bank in agency accounts raises a} 
tricky legal question: ‘“‘Will . . . the! 
issuance of a certificate of participa- | 
tion to the principal be regarded as! 
‘dealing in securities’ within the pro- | 
hibition of the Banking Act of 1933?) 

. Or would (the maintenance of a 
pooled fund) be considered as only a 
reasonable extension of the power to 
manage property for its customers 
which a bank now admittedly pos-, 
sesses?”’ 


Despite whatever problems may be 
involved, trustmen hope that the 
pooled-fund device will eventually do 
for small agency accounts what it has | 
done for small trusts. t 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ The Mortgage Finance Committee F 
of The American Bankers Association | 
recommended the establishment of 

two private corporations subject to 

public supervision for the insuring of | 
conventional mortgages and for the 
secondary financing of such insured | 
mortgages. The insurance corporation | 
would insure 100 per cent of the out-) 
standing balance of eligible mortgages. 
The second corporation, whose func: ; 
tion would be creating a market for! 
the mortgages thus insured, would! 
issue debentures against mortgage! 
collateral for investors. 


@A record $5.1 billion of new cor-f 
porate securities were offered for cash” 
sale in the second quarter of 1961, the } 
Securities & Exchange Commission re- k 
ported. This topped the previous rec- | 
ord set in the first quarter of 1957) 
by 40 per cent. According to aaa 
most of the increase in securities 
financing was connected with plant 
and equipment spending, either for) 
present programs or repayment of 
short-term bank debt incurred for 
recent capital outlays. 
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NATIONAL - 
| BANK of Houston 


Condensed 


as of June 30, 1961 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION i 


RST 
TY 


OF CONDITION 


CnecTh cm Ba Taos RNIN cons ano hoo wo goo psa 


U. S. Government Bonds........... $193,817,846.14 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants..... . 13,583,858.80 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock........ 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments .. . 1,247,621.51 


Loans and Discounts... ..... 66.6% 


Monk Premiges os. os ss ss bk dg aedes $ 18,508,464.06 
Furniture and Fixtures............. 1.00 
Other Real Estate... .. 2... sews 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected................ 


24.00 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit............. 
TOTAL BREMIACES............:. 


SIE Scie 's 2 ox 5 S40 a ape ae ake Se a 
Eo geno Sa kin ck wed ok Rink 4K eR A 
I 6g. il 25 Bs Bans Sa allele eee 

TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT ...... 
Reserve Accounts 


Lishiity on Letters of Copit.... .... 2 ee ee. 


DEPOSITS: 
DR oy, oe, Dee $497,690,003.30 
MRR Sis oe ee ae 153,898,497.46 
Government 13,901,543.19 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
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$251,072,249.34 


210,299,326.45 
250,528,463.62 


18,508,489.06 


2,954,417.22 
4,729,436.67 
$738,092,382.36 


$ 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
8,201,467.45 

$ 63,201,467.45 
4,671,434.29 
4,729,436.67 


665,490,043.95 
$738,092,382.36 
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when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 7 
w Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond # Lawrence has the largest and most experienced * 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed i 
w Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How.” e 
Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your m Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. vs 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. F bi 
So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! ' 
’ - @ 
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THE LAWRENCE COMPANY Ho 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
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37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 * 100N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 . 
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Congress heads into the final month or so of its current session against a 
background of mounting Federal deficits caused by sharply increased spending not only 
for the defense buildup but also for a host of welfare and public—works schemes. 

Inflation, heavier taxes and/or price and wage controls threaten ominously. 

Meanwhile, various "banking" measures have started to move through the 
legislative process. 


NEI RT TT er Oe ET RE a 


At _ press time, for example, the tax-—writing House Ways & Means Committee is 
about to hold hearings on the Treasury’s recommendations on taxation of savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings banks. 

Actually, the Treasury has offered alternative proposals, one providing for 
"full taxation" of S&Ls and savings banks under a bad debt reserve formula comparable 
to that now applied to commercial banks, the other for "partial taxation" of such 
institutions with regular corporate tax rates applied only to earnings on reserves. 

In addition, the Treasury suggests that "full taxation" might be imposed 
gradually over a four-year period. 

Prospects for early legislation in this area still are uncertain, with many 
Congressmen apparently torn between assertions that the proposals would have a 
serious adverse affect on housing, on the one hand, and the opportunity to obtain 
' some much-needed revenue, on the other. 


— 


: Tax withholding on interest and dividends was tentatively approved by Ways & 
Means last month. But the committee specified a rate of 16 2/3 per cent, instead of 
20 per cent as recommended by the President. 

Nevertheless, the committee’s action represents a victory for the Administra— 
tion and a defeat for the financial community. On another matter, though, the 
situation may be reversed: Ways & Means apparently has killed a Kennedy proposal to 
repeal the present 4 per cent tax credit on dividends and the $50 dividend exclusion. 


SAL ERT Ors 


The "truth in lending" bill was the subject of hearings before a Senate 
subcommittee last month, although the big push for enactment of this Administration-— 
backed measure is not expected until next year. 

" ABA again opposed the bill’s key requirement that consumer finance charges be 
| expressed in terms of simple annual interest, but the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks is supporting it. 

Fed Chairman Martin pointed out that the matter essentially involves trade 
practices rather than monetary policy or credit controls. Therefore, he said, the job 
of administering such legislation should not be given to the Federal Reserve. 





Pension plans for the self-employed on a tax-deferred basis continues to run 
into strong opposition from the Treasury, which is worried about losing revenue. 
But the bill already has cleared the House, and may yet pass the Senate. 
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WINDOW 
ON THE 
ARGENTINE 


From his office baleony, John Girbau looks 
out on bustling Diagonal Norte, principal 
avenue of Buenos Aires. Vice President 
Girbau heads up the “Banco de Boston’”’ in 
the Argentine — the largest U. S. branch 
bank in South America —with over a 
thousand employees in our main office and 
five busy branches. Since 1917, we have 
done a general banking business here. 


Mr. Girbau’s are also the eyes and ears of 
the increasing numbers of our customers in 
the U. S. and overseas who contemplate, or 
are already, trading or manufacturing in 
this resurgent country. His counsel is prized; 
when he speaks of Argentina, he speaks 
from 20 years’ experience. 


Could you use this sort of informed, first- 
person help in your own international opera- 
tions? Then a visit or telephone call to our 
nearest office is indicated. Meanwhile, let us 
send you a brief, informative booklet — 
When You Do Business Abroad. 


it 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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BOSTON 
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Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by 
The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit: Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: ENGLAND: 
27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France: 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter. 
CABLE: “Massnat”’ International Telex Number: BS1 (Boston). 
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WE MAKE TERM LOANS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 


At Rates Commensurate with Risk and Handling Cost 


‘N 


The traditional 90-day note has been replaced by an adaptation 
of instalment credit principles and techniques that is based on a 
realistic appraisal of the borrower’s needs and ability to repay. 


bank initiated a new loan pro- 

gram that was designed to 
provide for the sound term credit 
needs of the small business and pro- 
fessional men of our area. By mid- 
year over $1,000,000 had been lent 
under this program at an average 
rate of slightly more than $5 per $100 
per year. Over $700,000 of this total 
represents loans of new money to new 
customers. Borrowers are owners of a 
wide variety of enterprises, ranging 
from barber shops to machine shops. 


O* APRIL 1ST of this year, our 


The response to this program 
proves without question that there 
existed a great need for small business 
and professional term credits, and 
that a large segment of our business 
community had not been getting the 
service and attention that it deserved 
and needed. The statistics bearing 
on the situation are highly signifi- 
cant. When it is considered that 
more than 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s businesses qualify as “‘small’’; 
that they employ nearly half of our 
entire work force and account for 
more than half of all retail sales, 
it is clear that the so-called “small 
businesses,” by any standard of 
measurement, are playing a_ vital 
role in our economy. There is no 
escaping the conclusion that here, 
in fact, lies the broad base of our 
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By DAVID C. HEWITT 


Senior Vice President, 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


economy, and that the people com- 
prising it deserve the best financial 
guidance and service we banks are 
able to provide. 


For all its importance, the small 
business and professional man has tra- 
ditionally experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining needed term credit ac- 
commodations. In a bygone era, it was 
possible, by hard work and good man- 





DAVID C. HEWITT 
No promises to renew. 





agement, for a man to build a solid 
business on reinvested profits until he 
was able to exhibit a strong balance 
sheet. With a ‘‘banker’s ratio” that 
satisfied the most conservative of our 
predecessors, an occasional small busi- 
ness finally became good business and 
qualified for that vanishing type of 
credit, the short-term note, with 
which it could at least do a partial 
job of meeting its seasonal or cyclical 
needs. 


Today, though our stares are not as 
stony and the art or science of credit 
analysis has come a long way, the 
small businessman still has his prob- 
lems. Between taxes and _ inflation, 
most borrowers are finding that they 
are simply unable to generate inter- 
nally the funds they must have in 
order to maintain a good growth pat- 
tern. The seasonal need has been 
largely eliminated by the skills of 
modern management. 


In today’s expanding economy the 
need is for loans providing what 
might be described as semi-equity or 
capital funds, one of the weakest 
spots in the whole small business 
credit structure. With the traditional 
90-day note thoroughly discredited as 
a means of meeting this need, the 
answer must come from creative lend- 
ing on the part of the commercial 
banks. Failing in that, we shall de- 
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fault to competition which is bound 
to push in wherever such a real need 
exists. 


Hartford National feels that the 
small business term loan program is a 
realistic approach to the problem. 
To describe it briefly, the program is 
an adaptation of instalment credit 
principles and techniques to the needs 
of the small business borrower. Loans 
are payable out of income in monthly 
instalments over a period of years 
ranging from one to five. Payments are 
charged to the customer’s account. 
Loans are made by the commercial 
lending officers, and the paper hand- 
ling and servicing is done by the 
time payment department. Interest 
rates are scaled upward from normal 
commercial rates in accordance with 
increased handling costs and risks. 

The program has proved to be es- 
pecially attractive to the following: 


1) Small manufacturers, for the 
purchase of additional machin- 
ery for general expansion, or to 
replace working capital used for 
such purposes. 


2) Retail stores, for the purchase 
of the new fixtures and improve- 
ments. 


3) Service businesses whose growth 
has outstripped accumulated 
capital. 

4) Doctors and dentists needing 
new office equipment. 


By and large, the businesses in need 
of this type of credit are undercapi- 
talized. As a general proposition the 
bank that undertakes to supply 
such credit is lending money to a 
borrower. who cannot possibly repay 


the purportedly 90- or 120-day loan 
within the period prescribed. Without 
much question, there are such loans in 
most discount departments right now; 
loans that rarely go off the books and 
receive only token paydowns at each 
maturity. It is to the distinct advan- 
tage of both the bank and customer 
to place these loans on a monthly 
amortization schedule at rates that 
are commensurate with the amount of 
risk and paper work involved. 


If the customer is buying into or 
starting a new business, he must 
have at least 50 per cent of the 
funds required. An occasional situa- 
tion requires the substitution of a 
substantial guarantor or additional 
investment capital that is subordi- 
nated to the loan. A borrower must, 
in every case, have several years’ ex- 
perience in a position of responsibility 
with a similar business, and have a 
record that clearly reveals him as a 
man of integrity and resourcefulness, 
with a high degree of technical knowl- 
edge and sales ability. Reasonable and 
complete projections are a part of 
this picture. 


Each of these loans receives a 
thorough credit analysis and check- 
out. The risk is usually greater than 
is normally the case, and therefore 
requires greater than normal precau- 
tions. Central files are carefully 
checked for mention of possible past 
experience with the other banks, and 
credit reports are obtained from an 
approved independent service. Inas- 
much as we insist upon taking care of 
all of the borrower’s credit needs, the 
danger of a later over-extension by 
the use of other sources of credit is 





A production worker explains.* 


eliminated. 


Loans are “tailor-made”’ to fit the | 
borrower’s ability to pay and must | 
therefore be supported by a good 
earnings record covering a period of | 
several years. We therefore place far 
more reliance on operating statements 
than we do on statements of condi- 
tion; and none at all, for loan liquida- | 
tion purposes, on capital assets. Our 7 
difficulty here, as always, lies in the © 
problem of convincing the customer 
of the value and necessity of accurate F 
figures, presented by a qualified ac- 
countant. 


Rs. 


Any discount department loans that | 
are converted to small business term [ 
loans continue to be the responsibility | 
of the originating loan officer. The 
bank has taken great pains to keep 
this program from becoming a catch- | 
all for problem loans of borrowers who 
have not earned the right to any kind 
of bank credit. To win approval, the 
business involved must show a cash 
throw-off, i.e. earnings after taxes, 
salaries and withdrawals, but before 
depreciation, in a sufficient amount 
to cover payments. 


<P I 
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Collateral Often Required 


Because of the risks usually involved i 
in term lending to any business, there ' 
are many instances in which we feel | 
that collateral in one form or another | 
is desirable. Many loans are only par- | 
tially secured, and collateral is taken 
in most cases, not so much for its in- 
trinsic value as for the psychological 
effect thereby exerted on the borrow- 
er. The amount and kind of collateral 
taken is decided by the loan officer. 
It consists in most cases of a security | 
interest in vehicles, equipment, or fix- | 
tures; and only occasionally of mar- 
ketable securities or the cash value of 
life insurance. 


We have been able to minimize 
S.B.T.L. collection problems by re- 
quiring that all borrowers maintain § 
deposit balances with the bank so that F 
monthly payments may be made by 
automatic charges to their respective | 
<ecounts. We issue no coupon books. } 
Whenever an account has insufficient | 
funds to cover this charge, the loan | 
officer is notified immediately, and it 7 
is his responsibility to get the bor- § 
rower into the bank with the required [ 





*Bank loan officers Sam Cooley and Walter Lo- 
shar are shown visiting plant of Gros-Ite Indus- 
tries, Inc. of Farmington, Conn., designer and 
manufacturer of machines and machine tools. 
Visitors shown in photo (I. to r.) are Duane B. 
Hayes, Gros-lte assistant treasurer, Mr. Cooley 
and Mr. Lashar. 
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Zetalle National Bank's Some of the highly efficient F 4232’s at LaSalle National 


Arthur W. Glennie, 
Vice-President 


econrotersen: “BUTOURNS equipment and counseling capabilities 
assure our success in full-scale MICR automation.” 


The scene: LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. The equipment: 12 Burroughs F 4232 Electronic 
Accounting Machines with Burroughs A 4001 Automatic Readers. The results, reported by Vice-President 
and Comptroller Arthur W. Glennie: “This highly automated equipment not only steps up the posting of 
18,000 checking accounts, it fits in beautifully with our efficient step-by-step overall automation—a system 
developed by Burroughs long range planning and counseling and made possible by their broad line of equip- 
ment.” Coming soon: B 251 Visible Record Computer System (below). Why the VRC? According to Mr. Glennie: 
“After an exhaustive study of MICR equipment, we ordered the Burroughs VRC for operational superiority, 
actual computer capabilities, fastest item sorting available, hard copy information, and many management 
advantages from new data sources. This computer system has the capability and capacity to carry us to 


full-scale MICR automated banking.” 
Burroughs and VRC—TMs 


4% 


— 


aay” LALLUANN 


Join the many successful banks helped to new accounting efficiency by Burroughs Corporation. 
Whatever your problem our representatives offer you the experience and capabilities in systems 
analysis to solve it. And we have the equipment—from adding machines to electronic computer 
systems. Call our nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


# i 
SD Burroughs Corporation 
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funds and an explanation. 


It would, of course, be less trouble- 
some for the moment to simply over- 
draw the account. Such action, how- 
ever, is strongly disapproved, as the 
leeway thus allowed would tend to 
encourage sloppy bookkeeping and 
improper financial planning. Rather 
than follow the customary procedure 
of turning S.B.T.L. collection prob- 
lems over to a collection department, 
any problem cases that develop are 
left in the hands of the loan officer. 
Collectors, of course, will work with 
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e STATE « 
HOUSING AUTHORITY + PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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the officer if asked to do so, but are 
called in only in the event of a skip or 
some equally difficult situation. 


Deposit Balances a Must 


We expect the borrower to main- 
tain his deposit balances with us, with- 
out exception. Businesses borrowing 
under this program naturally are not 
in position to maintain balances 
amounting to 15 or 20 per cent of 
their borrowings, but we try to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity to 
stress the importance of balances in 


MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 
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maintaining a good banking relation- 
ship. That, we say, is the customer’s 
part of the two-way street that com- 
prises such a relationship. We expect, 
moreover, that each customer will 
bring all his loan business to Hartford 
National, and hope as time goes 
on to be favored with all of his bank- 
ing business, whatever its nature. 


We have arranged for group mor- 
tality insurance in a maximum 
amount of $10,000 per loan. This 
insurance is available to principal 
owners of a corporation, an inno- 
vation for this area, and a strong 
selling point for the corporation that 
is closely held. This protection may 
be split among the top operating 
executives, all of whom are required 
to endorse the note as a matter of 
policy. In the case of loans of over 
$10,000, we may ask the borrower 
to secure additional insurance and 
assign it to the bank. 


If the loan originates in a branch, 
all of the forms and records, with the 
exception of the note, are kept in the 
office of the branch which makes the 
loan. The branch also maintains a 
credit file that is much the same as 
that kept on all unsecured discount 
loans. The S.B.T.L. files are subject 
to regular review by the area credit 
department. The note and a brief de- 
scriptive memo are sent to the area 
time payment office where the ledger 
card is made up and the monthly 
transactions are recorded. 


Since the techniques employed in 
the implementation of this program 
are a combination of those ordinarily 
employed in discount and time pay- 
ment operations, we decided to build 
a new set of forms that would be es- 
pecially fitted to its needs. For this 
purpose we have evolved a package 
which includes an application, loan 
agreement, check list, and note. Other 
standard forms such as_ borrowing 
resolutions and subordination agree- 
ments required no revision. 


A four-page application form pro- 
vides space for full particulars re- 
garding the principals along with 
forms calling for a complete statement 
of the borrower’s financial condition 
and profit and loss figures covering a 
period of three years. Also included 
are schedules calling for information 
regarding loans on real estate and 
equipment and other borrowings, and 
the names of principal suppliers. Ap- 
plicants are carefully interviewed be- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer. 





An array of powerful international and economic developments has accelar— 
ated the irregular but persistent trend toward higher yields that has been underway 
in the bond markets since the end of 1960, and investor caution has increased. 

These developments are: (1) a much larger federal budgetary deficit for the 
current fiscal year than had been officially estimated as recently as June; (2) a - 
continuing strong uptrend in the economy, portending a substantial climb in private 
demand for bank credit and.capital funds; (3) an abrupt rise in the British bank 
rate to 7 from 5 per cent, renewing concern about a later outflow of gold if 
short-term funds shift abroad to benefit from higher rates. 


A cash deficit of perhaps $8 billion or more now appears probable for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30. This contrasts sharply with much—publicized 
official estimates of a budget deficit of $3.6 billion. Meanwhile, it has been 
announced that the actual fiscal-1961 deficit was $3.9 billion, instead of $3 
billion as estimated by Treasury Secretary Dillon in June. This result has dimmed 
investor confidence in short-range as well as long—term budget estimates. 

Meaning of the substantially enlarged deficit to the markets: greater Treas— 
ury cash borrowing in the fall months than had been scheduled; renewal of investor 
fears of inflation; possible earlier modification of Federal Reserve policy away 
from credit ease. 


The Treasury scored a resounding success in its $12.5 billion refunding of 
securities that were maturing in August and September; fortunately, the rollover 
was completed just before the President’s announcement of stepped-up military spend— 
ing and the British rate boost. 

More than 94 per cent of the maturing issues, or $11.8 billion, were 
exchanged. Over $6 billion was exchanged into the new 15 1/2 month 3 1/4s, a 
surprising $5 billion into the 3 3/4 per cent three-year notes and $750 million into 
the new 3 7/8s due May 15, 1968 (priced to yield 3.98 per cent). 

Many market observers criticized the latter issue, contending the Treasury 
could have accomplished considerably greater debt extension at only slightly greater 
cost by reopening the 4s due October 1, 1969. 

Success of the refunding was matched by brisk demand for the new $3.5 billion 
tax anticipation bills due March 23, 1962. Tenders aggregated $5 billion and the new 
bills were auctioned at an average rate of 2.483 per cent, which meant minimum 
disturbance to the money market. 


The Treasury's fall financing schedule now looms much larger than appeared 
likely a month ago. The big deficit means that net total cash borrowings over the 


remainder of the year may exceed $6 billion. 
Earlier the Treasury had scheduled October for its next cash financing; this 
date could be advanced with enlarged current needs. 
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Medium as well as short—term securities are likely to be featured in these 
operations. Offering of a long-term bond in any significant volume is doubtful. 
Long—term government yields appear artificially low as a result of earlier Federal 
Reserve "nudging" attempts, and basic investor demand is lacking. 

On November 15, the Treasury must refund $7 billion of maturing 2 1/2s. This 
major rollover, combined with the cash borrowing that must be effected, may rule out 
any advance refunding attempts for the remainder of the year. The Treasury still is 
determined to prevent an even heavier concentration of short-term debt from building 
up, but investor sentiment may not contribute to the goal of federal debt maturity 
extension. This would have been much easier to accomplish earlier in the year, but 
ran contrary to the Administration’s goal of lowering borrowing costs. 


. Federal Reserve policy through July remained at about the same degree that 
has prevailed ever since mid-1960: ease, with free reserves of the reporting banks 
fluctuating between $400 million and $600 million. The authorities have been reason-— 
ing for some months that faster growth in money supply is necessary and that current 
policies are appropriate to accomplish this objective. 

But the market is now keenly alert to a change in this attitude. 

Conditions differ sharply from a year ago. At that time, the economy was not 
rising, credit demand was on a plateau, the federal budget was in balance. Now 
business activity is on the upswing, substantial demand for bank loans appears 
likely this fall and a big budget deficit is certain. Moreover, higher short-term 
rates abroad threaten a renewed outflow of gold. 

Therefore, a shift in Federal policy emphasis over coming months appears 
more and more likely, despite Administration avowals for still lower interest rates. 


Any policy shifts most certainly would be moderate at the outset. This is 
because liquidity in the economy is significantly lower than at the beginning of 
other economic upturns (as measured by high bank loan—deposit ratios, lower bank 
holdings of governments and reduced corporate liquidity). 

First consequence of policy modification would be rising money market rates 
and yields, a prospect that appears increasingly likely over nearby months. The 
yield spread between top-rated corporates and long-term governments has remained 
exceptionally wide at more than 60 basis points. This has exerted continual down- 
ward pressure on governments. E 

With Treasurys quoted near their lows for the year, there is renewed investor — 
interest in discount issues. At the end of July the 2 1/2s due June 15, 69/64 were 4 
priced to yield 3.96 per cent before taxes and 2.29 per cent after corporation taxes; } 
this compared with a 1.84 per cent after-tax yield for the 4s due October 1, 1969, 
which provided a 3.85 percent before—tax return. | 
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A strong technical position enabled corporation obligations to resist 
adverse developments better than other segments of the bond market. Inventories 
are low and, at midsummer, the calendar for new issues was very light. A brisk 
buildup in financing is scheduled for autumn, however, and increasing economic 
activity could bring about a heavy flow of offerings in the fourth quarter. 

The municipal bond market continues to be burdened by an extremely heavy 
schedule of future offerings; and the volume of issues authorized by voters but not 
issued remains very high. Further liberalization of yields on tax-free issues ap— 
pears inevitable. But with taxes apparently destined to remain at least as high as at 
present, and increases possible‘in 1962, this market doubtless will cont iqee to 

demonstrate remarkable resiliency as it absorbs heavy offerings. 
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As Continental’s correspondent . 
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you can add one of America’s biggest bond 
departments... wzthout adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s Bond Department as your own. 
We’re one of the largest primary markets for U.S. 
Government securities. Phone us to sell, and 
chances are the sale will be made before you hang 
up. Phone us to buy, and we’ll probably have 
what you want right at hand. Continental’s Bond 


Department is also a primary dealer in Federal 
Agency, State, and Municipal securities. We’d be 
happy to have you and your customers make full 
use of this and the many other services of Chicago’s 
oldest, most experienced bank. We’re as close to you 
as your telephone. Call STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL 222. BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
August 15, 1961 


Member F.0.LC. 
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A GRASS ROOTS LOOK 


AT THE FARM PROBLEM 


This farmer editor of a farm magazine characterizes the 


farm problem as chronic rather than acute. 


Generally speak- 


ing, what might prove to be effective remedies are too largely 
politically unfeasible, and presently available information re- 
garding legislative trends portends a further indefinite per- 


iod of trial and error. 


BY CORDELL TINDALL 


Editor, Missouri Ruralist 


HE AMERICAN FARMER needs help. 
T Plagued by the depressed prices 
resulting from the _ surpluses 
created by his own efficiency, he rue- 
fully finds that his operating expenses 
are steadily mounting higher and high- 
er. In his search for the kind of lead- 
ership that will provide something in 
the nature of a solution to his prob- 
lem, he finds only confusion. Farm 
organizations have established their 
positions and are holding firm in their 
determination to yield on none of 
them. 

The basic problem is a financial 
one: there’s not enough money com- 
ing in to pay the bills and leave a re- 
spectable profit. This is the kind of 
problem that bankers understand. 
With their predominant interest in 
profits and solvency, it may well be 
that they have some answers that 
have escaped politicians, agricultural 
economists, farm organizations lead- 
ers, and a host of self-appointed ex- 
perts. Unfortunately, however, the 
farm problem has its political and so- 
ciological phases, as well as those that 
are centered in economics. Votes, nos- 
talgia, half-truths, and wishful think- 
ing are all involved. 


My job as a farm magazine editor is 
to dig for truth. For the last couple of 
years I’ve been trying to find the 
answer to a simple question: Are 
farmers making any money? Country 
bankers doubtless have some very 
definite notions about it. But do de- 
posit accounts and mortgage retire- 
ments tell the whole story? Or income 
tax returns? 


Here are my findings: Most good 
operators are not in financial trouble 
at the moment. There are few farm 
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foreclosures. Although operating loans 
are larger than they have been in the 
past, this fact is for the most part 
satisfactorily accounted for by higher 
operating costs and increased gross 
volume. But there is definite cause for 
alarm in the fact that capital expen- 
ditures on our farms have been lag- 
ging in recent years. There is conclu- 
sive evidence that many farmers are 
living on depreciation, and it is highly 
doubtful that they’re getting anything 
like a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment or adequate compensation 
for managing their operations. 


Minimum Costs or No Profit 


A study of actual farm records made 
by an instructor at our College of 
Agriculture reveals that the only prof- 
itable operations were those that were 
holding costs to a minimum. Since 
only the better-than-average farm 
supplies the kind of record on which 
such a finding could be based, these 
are better-than-average farms. Many 
of them looked like going concerns, 
with good equipment, large-scale op- 
erations, and approved use of farm 
chemicals, but yielded no compensa- 
tion for management. 


This writer owns a typical mid- 
western general livestock farm. With 
a young partner doing the work, we 
have been able to show a modest prof- 
it only by deferring purchases of 
machinery, and spending little or no 
money for capital improvements other 
than lime and rock phosphate. There 
is no presently visible source of funds 
which will be needed in due course for 
the purchase of machinery. Much the 
same is true of neighboring farmers 
and there are many others who are 


One of the major problems is the 
too-small farm unit. 


similarly situated. 

The farm problem, therefore, is 
chronic rather than acute. We do not 
face immediate disaster as some farm 
leaders would have us believe; nor can 
we ignore the situation and assume 
that all is well. The truth lies some- 
where in between. 


Many farmers who are losing money 
do not maintain records that present 
a clear picture of their situation, so 
they continue to operate at a loss. 
There are many who realize that they 
are steadily losing ground, and of 
these a considerable number are drop- 
ping out. Others, however, are reluct- 
ant to take that course and are casting 
about for new leadership and new 
answers. 


New Forces Emerging 


Unrest at the grass roots has caused 
new forces to emerge, among them the 
National Farmers Organization, which 
is particularly strong in Missouri and 
Iowa, and has membership drives 
under way in other midwestern states. 
Looking to the labor movement for its 
inspiration, it has advocated'collective 
withholding of farm products for 
higher prices. Growth of the organi- 


zation has been phenomenal. Its mili- 


tant leaders have painted a picture of 
the agricultural situation that is black 
indeed. They have attracted much at- 
tention from local editors, civic groups, 
and even bankers. 


Up to now withholding actions have : 


been anything but successful. During 
an attempt that was made earlier this 
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Downtown Headquarters: 55 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Headquarters: 399 Park Avenue, New York 


169 Branches, Offices and Affiliates Throughout the World 
89 in Greater New York 80 in 28 Countries Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1961 


ASSETS : 

CasH AND DuE From Banks... . . .. $1,753,750,439 
Unitrep States GOVERNMENT OsBLiGaTions .  1,849,586,119 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES pS che 561,205,461 
(THER SECURITIES... « « . « & « «& @ % 100,390,524 


























Loans, O34 “Seoeitus) a iss Ss ae %> 3. do eee 

Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 146,637,063 

FEDERAL REserRvVE Bank Stock .... . 19,500,000 
. INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . 7,000,000 
t Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT . 109,486,163 
. IrEMs IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES . 2,383,728 
. eG EE a ee we ke a 13,771,535 
e BOE sk ee ee a a 

LIABILITIES 
y ee ee 
it DAABIDITY (ON; AGGERPTANCES:. 2. 4 6) we. 4 << 150,507,777 
0 ForeIGN Funps BoRROWED. . .... . 2,886,300 
5. PRUUS ME AVARIE, 4 Ge se we ck et 120,980,424 
ry RESERVES: 
of UNEARNED INOGOME . 6. 5-405 4%. Kk. @ 42,309,609 
p- TAXES AND AccRUED ExpENSES ... . 74,100,040 
t- DO ke a ha oe ek me 9,363,600 
1g ; ‘ 
i SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 

Caria” ..°.- 3°. $249 696,000 
(12,484,800 Shares—$20 Par) 





SURPLUS . ... . . » 400:304,000 
UnpivipEp Prorits. . . . 124,227,271 774,227,271 
Polat ke we we ORR Se =e 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 


United States Government Obligations and other assets carried at $672,559,746 are 
pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Affiliate of First National City Bank for separate 
administration of trust functions 


Capital Funds $24,710,948 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


DIRECTORS AND 
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STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman, The National Cash 
Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR.* 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
Chairman of the Board, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Company 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
President, Chubb & Son Inc. 
WILLIAM ROGERS COEt 
Trustee, The Coe Foundation 
FREEMAN J. DANIELSt 
Perkins, Daniels, McCormack & Collins 
HUNT T. DICKINSONT 
405 Lexington Avenue 
ROBERT W. DOWLING? 
President, City Investing Company 
SAMUEL SLOAN DURYEEt 
Parker, Ouryee, Benjamin, Zunino 
& Malone 
FREDRICK M. EATONt 
Shearman & Sterling 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oi! 
Company of California 
J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & Standasd 
Sanitary Corporation 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Vice-Chairman, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Corning Glass Works 
JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
Chairman of the Board, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering Milliken, inc. 
GEORGE S. MOORE* 
President 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
399 Park Avenue 
ALBERT L. NICKERSON} 
President, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM F. OLIVERT 
President, The American Sugar Refining 
Company 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling 
RICHARD S. PERKINS* 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President, New York Telephone Company 
EBEN W. PYNEt 
Senior Vice-President 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER* 
Chairman 
HOWARD C. SHEPERDt 
399 Park Avenue 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Can Company 
HENRY C. TAYLORt 
Taylor, Pinkham & Co., Inc. 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR* 
Williamsville, New York 
ALAN H. TEMPLE) 
Vice-Chairman 
EARLE S. THOMPSONt 
Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
Power System, Inc. 
J. ED. WARRENT 
President, Cities Service Company 
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year to withhold hogs and cattle, the 
price of hogs actually declined, al- 
though it was obvious in our section 
of the country that market supplies of 
hogs were substantially reduced. So- 
cial pressures kept a lot of hogs on the 
farm—it was easier to hold the hogs 
than to make a neighbor mad. 


But the effort for higher hog prices 
backfired. It only served to make the 
hogs heavier and fatter, and one St. 
Louis packer reported that the weekly 
yield of lard had doubled; and since 
we had lost the Cuban lard market 
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THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government oes 


(Less Reserve)* . . 


State and Municipal Securities 


(Less Reserve) . 


Other Securities (Less iced . 


Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Bank Premises, Furniture & ones 


Other Real Estate . 


Interest Earned Not Collec neil. 


Other Assets . 


“Securities carried at $143,362,348.67 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers 
and to secure public moneys as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 
Demand . 
Time . . 
U. S. Government . 
Other Public . 


Dividends Declared 


Interest Collected Not Earned . 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold dans _— 


Endorsement 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus es 
Undivided Profits 





HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 





- $342,359,259.78 
211,524,797.66 

30,799,801.33 
-  51,332,049.63 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. . 


$15,415,800.00 
24,584,200.00 
- 12,445,346.59 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


= Only bank with direct offices in all three west coast states 


MEMBER 
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(our best), the cheap lard depressed 
the price of hogs. Farm products for 
the most part do not lend themselves 
to withholding. What do you do with 
a hog but send it to market even- 
tually? 

With the failure of the Cochrane- 
Freeman omnibus farm bill to win 
committee approval, any new Federal 
agricultural program is quite obviously 
going to have to take a less radical 
approach. Supporting the bill were 
the Grange and Farmers Union, 
along with the National Milk Produ- 
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$140,256,824.94 
181,223,848.35 


35,105,425.58 
9,540,181.66 
315,284,775.72 


25,164,668.31 
11,277,797.85 
242,595.18 
2,431,647.92 
758,666.05 


$721,286,431.56 


$636,015,908.40 
4,084,784.93 
616,632.00 
2,801,896.93 


25,321,862.71 


52,445,346.59 
$721,286,431.56 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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CORDELL TINDALL 


Are farmers making money? § 


cers, U.S. Poultry and Egg producers, t 
and other commodity producers = 
ganizations; but the still highly influ. ; 
ential Farm Bureau opposed it. 


No Agreement on Basic Principles 


{t seems a bit incongruous, in view | ; 
of the substantial number of basi | 
facts that must be apparent to every- | 
one, that we can’t have a greater de- 
gree of agreement on basic prin- 
ciples. In an effort to achieve some’ 
progress in that direction, a group of/ 
farmers met last year at the Center} 
for Agricultural Adjustment at Ames, § 
Ia. Farm organization officers were F 
not invited. 


The statement finally signed by the 
participating farmers marked — 
little progress, but it was a start. ; 
They agreed that American farmers! 
can produce more than domestic and 
foreign markets can absorb and that,” 
acting independently, they are help 
less to make the adjustments needed [ 
to bring supply into line with demand. 
Their solution: a soil bank of at least; 
60 million acres. They also appeared! 
to give a vote of confidence to soil’ 
conservation program payments, al? 
though it is obvious that the bulk o 
soil conservation payments to date” 
have had the effect of increasing pro) 
duction, and that only a small portion® 
of them have been spent on long-time} 
erosion control measures. 


This Center for Agricultural Adjust) 
ment, incidentally, is of interest in it? 
self. Originally financed by an approy 
priation of the Iowa legislature, it i 
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International Harvester’s “Auto Wagon” 
hauled produce to market and took farm 
families to church on Sunday. 


& 


Today’s International Scout provides com- 
fortable transportation for people and pay- 
loads over any road, in any weather. 


FARM rR Ss re al ly Modern farmers cover more ground, own more machines. But they still 


visit with you on money matters like equipment financing. 


go places today We don’t presume to tell you who are the best risks. But we can 


assure you the man driving an International Scout, truck or station wagon 


se but they stall sto p ...or buying IH farm and construction equipment... is a good judge of 


value. His choice is based on International Harvester’s long tradition of 


at the same bank leadership and product improvement ...on research that is always 
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going forward. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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: E i S h t NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
Off i ces CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Resources 


$680 Million 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MID-YEAR REVIEW 


A quiet market can be a puzzling one. Now 
that the active pace of early 1961 has subsided, 
investors are given an opportunity to reconsider 
and re-evaluate their holdings. This is especially 
important when the market climate is undergoing 
change. 


Our MID-YEAR REVIEW discusses the forces 
that have been, and are today, at work in the 
economy. It presents an analysis of possible new 
trends in the stock market. It reappraises the 
concept of growth which has been so heavily 
stressed by investors in recent years; and sets 
forth an affirmative policy for investment action, 
specifying individual stocks which should be well 
worth owning in the period ahead. 


You are invited to write for your copy of the 
Mid-Year Review. 


H.HENTZ &CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, BO 9-8420 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND HOTEL: PL 1-2220 * 1430 BROADWAY: PE 6-9600 


Offices in Principal Cities 


OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE , 





now supported largely by Kellogg 
Foundation money. Its purpose is to 
study the farm problem objectively 
and to pass its findings along to people 
and organizations who can make the 
best use of them. First-hand observa- 
tion of the proceedings of one work- 
shop session for farm paper editors 
warrants the report that this group is 
making a sincere effort to work out a 
solution to the farm problem along 
sound lines. 


In the current search for leadership 
it would seem feasible to turn to our 
agricultural colleges, and especially to 
our Land Grant colleges. The effort 
in Iowa is noteworthy. Other colleges 
have made good contributions, but 
none has thus far come up with a 
program that has attracted a wide- 
spread following among farmers. The 
inability of all this brain power to 
achieve something in the nature of a 
practical solution is indeed discour- 


aging. 


A Fine Theory, but Difficult 
But to get back to areas of general 


agreement. There can be no doubt | 


that our one essential need is for re- 
duced production on our farms and 
ranches. But how? Here’s where the 
going gets rough. The AFBF and 
others favor a voluntary plan, usually 
some version of the soil bank. Their | 
solution: Take the land out of produc- | 
tion and save it for the future; and 
at the same time reduce output rather | 
than continue production as usual and 
support prices. 


It’s a fine theory, but it’s going to be | 
most difficult, if not impossible, to put | 
it into practice. The American public | 
simply doesn’t like the idea of paying : 
a farmer for not producing. In small 
towns, where people are especially 
close to the farmer and appreciate and 
understand his problems, they were 
still very critical of those who put 
their entire farms in the Soil Bank a| 
few years ago, and make their living | 
sitting around and doing nothing. : 

There is one serious objection to any 
program of land retirement, including | 
the present feed grain program: Tak-| 
ing land out of production slows 
down the economy of the rural com- 
munity. Several years ago our cotton 
ginners complained about tke Soil} 
Bank program because acreages nor-| 
mally devoted to the production o/ 
cotton were being left idle, and this 
meant that less money was being 
spent for seed, fertilizer, gasoline, git- 
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ning, and other production factors. 
Ginners, moreover, make part of their 
income as money lenders, although 
this practice is on the decline. 


Program is Praised and Blamed 
Notwithstanding the fact that my 
own Missouri community responded 
enthusiastically to this year’s feed 
grain program of land retirement, 
there were complaints by gasoline 
dealers, hybrid seed corn companies, 
and others. On the other hand, merch- 
ants up and down Main Street were 
highly pleased to have farmers come 
in with cash to pay their bills upon 
receipt of their advance payment 
checks. Those administering the pro- 
gram have made a special effort to 
prevent concentrations of retired land 
with a view to minimizing the damage 
suffered by individual local economies. 


Another basic approach to the farm 
problem is to regulate production by 
quotas, and many commodity groups 
are ready to proceed with such a plan 
if the necessary enabling legislation 
is ever enacted. The National Milk 
Producers Federation has been plump- 
ing for several years for a “‘self-help’’ 
plan which features quotas for in- 
dividual farms. 

Those in attendance at a recent 
meeting of dairy farmers and milk as- 
sociation officials expressed strong 
approval of the Cochrane-Freeman 
farm bill, but they were full of ques- 
tions about quotas. It looked very 
much as if they were strong for 
quotas for other dairymen, but were 
quite concerned about their own. Who 
would establish them? Could they be 
changed? Quotas present a specially 
difficult problem for the young farm- 
er. If milk production for a farm is 
frozen, how does he ever expand? 

The tobacco program has been cited 
as the outstanding example of a suc- 
cessful quota plan. Tobacco is unique 
in that there is no substitute for the 
nicotine weed—corn silks have never 
really caught on. Considerable tobacco 
is grown in our area, but there are few 
young farmers going into tobacco pro- 
duction. There’s no practical way for 
them to get started. 

Having raised serious objections to 
collective bargaining, land retirement, 
and quotas, it seems appropriate to 
consider briefly the alternative of giv- 
‘ng up on the family farm, and turn- 
in; to bigger, more efficient farm 
units. Admittedly, one of the major 
problems is the too-small farm unit. 

(Continued) 
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BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO RICO 


San Juan 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 
CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


BONDS AND INVESTMENTS: 


United States Government $23,708,768.85 


Government of Puerto Rico 


and its Dependencies 18,468,574.36 
Loans guaranteed by 
United States Government 24,723,063.49 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
BUILDINGS, FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS 
CAPITAL STOCK 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,651,497.25 





RESERVES: 


Payables, Valuation 
& Contingencies 


Dividends Payable July 3, 1961 


Letters of Credit in process $816,960.33. 


Securities carried at $29,962,307.05 are pledged 
to secure public funds and trust deposits as required by law. 


$ 17,804,173.10 . 


66,900,406.70 


76,104,503.27 
2,887,212.48 


1,544,931.91 


$ 165,241,227.46 











$ 147,255,903.94 


11,651,497.25 


6,258,826.27 


75,000.00 
$ 165,241,227.46 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Commission on Money and Cred- 
it has suggested to the President that 
credit programs be used to speed ad- 
justment to larger farm units. These 
would provide, among other things, 
for the financing of needed training 
for new jobs, as well as dwellings. To 
aid “‘the transition to fewer but larger 
and more efficient farms’”’ insured loan 
programs would be provided to take 
care of the resulting need for funds for 
the purchase of real estate and inter- 
mediate-term credit for the purchase 
of other capital assets. 


No Magic in Bigness 


The adjustment to larger farms 
might help in some areas. But there is 
no magic in mere bigness. A recent 
survey conducted by Doane Agricul- 
tural Service and financed by bankers 
in southwest Missouri, indicated that 
the dairy farmers of that area are 
losing money. Comparison of operat- 
ing results in the case of herds num- 





Enlarging operations reduces costs, but not enough. 


bering 30 and 60 cows, revealed costs 
of $6.25 and $5.45 per hundred 
pounds, respectively, for milk selling 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Recently one of our banker friends 
asked us to loan him some charts 
showing MICR printing specifica- 
tions, which he planned to use in 
connection with his bank’s educa- 
tional program for personnel. We 
had been using these charts for our 
own employee meetings and it had 
not occurred to us that they might 
also be of interest to bank people, 
since they were quite technical and 
dealt only with printing. 


This request, however, stimulated 
us to explore the feasibility of our 
working up a series of slides that 
would have some learning content 
for bank people who either had 
occasion to explain MICR to the 
public or who might have only an 
academic interest in the system. 
Accordingly, we have prepared 
a set of slides —along with a 
commentary for each — covering 
six brief talks. The subjects are 
(1) Introduction to MICR, (2) 
Check Format for MICR, (3) 
Redesigning Checks for MICR, 
(4) Ordering Checks for MICR, 
(5) MICR Specifications, and (6) 






E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY : 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND ie 


Printers’ Problems Under MICR. 


These slides are pretty good and 
the commentary is factual, so we 
think they might help banks who 
are now in the process of setting — 
up employee meetings or group §& 
meetings with local printers. We 
would be pleased to loan them to 
banks upon request and, in the 


ag ae 


WF 


event you wish a set, write to our fe 
Advertising Department, 4435 | 
West Belmont Avenue, Chicago §- 

ge 


41, Illinois. 


Incidentally, the timing appears to 
be good for holding such meetings 
because the public is beginning to 
ask about “‘those funny-looking 
characters on checks.” Operating 
men in banks know the answers, 
but in many large institutions 
simplified explanations have not 
filtered down through the organi- 
zation. Every bank employee is, in 
some degree, a public relations man 
for his bank and would get a kick 
out of explaining MICR to the 
public, and right now the public 
wants to “get into the act.” 
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CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, 


at an average price of $4.26. Included 
in these costs was a return on capital 
and compensation for labor and man- 
agement, although, as previously 
noted, farmers are all too prone to 
overlook certain cost factors. 


It was found in the course of a study 
of Indiana hog farms that herds of 
30-40 sows produced pork more ef- 
ficiently and at lower cost than those 
of 100 sows. The fact that last year’s 
decline in hog prices caused the larger 
hog operations to drop off rapidly 
clearly indicates that the big cor- 
porate-type farms have trouble in 
times of small margins. 


And what about our agricultural 
price support programs? Let’s just say 
that the programs, as originally con- 
ceived, were badly needed. They were 
effective, moreover, as war measures, 
and simple fairness required that they 
not be terminated or modified too 
abruptly following the cessation of 
hostilities. And it should be noted in 
passing that any benefits that have 
flowed from these programs have ex- 
tended about as fully into the field of 
live stock production as any other. 
While we would have had less corn in 
the absence of the incentives for ever 
increasing production provided by the 
supports, there can be no question 
but that we would nevertheless have 
had too much, and that the excess 
would sooner or later have shown up 
in the market place as burdensome 
supplies of beef and pork. 


However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that we have an agricultural 
problem of the first magnitude. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Question: “Presidents Bear, Young, 
and Smith: What’s the biggest filing 
problem wv your bank?” 








— 
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Answer: “Checks!” 


These Allentown, Pa., bankers had a common problem...and they came up with the same 
solution. On the next three pages you’ll see how Mosler Selectronic Files answered 
and solved their problem... improved efficiency... lowered the cost of check-filing. > 
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“Mosler Selectronic 
Files save us 110 
work-hours a week.”’ 


” 


“And that’s a lot of time and money saved,” observes 
Mr. S. H. Carl Bear, President of The Merchants 
National Bank, in Allentown. 


Time Studies Revealed the Problem— 
Mosler Selectronics Solved It 


“We were concerned about check-filing at Merchants 
National. Time studies showed we were spending 175 
hours a week on check-filing. Since we installed 
Selectronics we’ve cut filing time to about 65 hours a 
week...and this with an increase in daily deposits.” 


Turning Skepticism into Satisfaction 


“At first, we were a little skeptical of what we heard the 







Selectronic could do. We visited another bank in Allen- 
town which already had installed Selectronics. When we 
saw them in operation, we were convinced of their value. 
And, we weren’t wrong—they really do the job.” 


High Volume Easily Handled 


“We expect soon to be handling 12,000 checks a day, in 
servicing some 15,800 accounts. Sorting, posting, and 
filing this number of checks used to be a mammoth job 
... but not any more. 

“Now, any of the clerks can handle 1200 checks an 





hour...an impossibility with the old manual filing sys- 
tem. And, I’ve seen as many as 500 statements sent out 
within a few hours. That’s automated progress! 

“Clerks who operate Selectronics like them. There’s 
no question about it—they lessen fatigue, and make an 
otherwise toilsome job proceed much more rapidly and 
efficiently. 

“Selectronics have added check-filing to the list of ef- 
ficient operations in modern banking here at Merchants 
National.” 

With Selectronics Comes Mosler Service 





“The Mosler people have given us every assistance and 


service. They’ve sold us...and kept us sold, to our great 
benefit in increased efficiency and savings in time and 


money.” 
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“With Selectronic, 
we've all but eliminated 


the misfiled check.”’ 


“Since we installed our Mosler Selectronic File, our per- 
centage of misfiled checks has dropped a good 30%.” 
That’s one way Mr. Robert Young, President of Lehigh 
Valley Trust Company, evaluates Mosler Selectronic in 
his bank. He goes on to note the resulting increase in 
check-filing efficiency... with its big saving in time and 
money. 
The ‘“‘Misfiled Check Problem” 

“We process an average of 10,000 checks a day,” con- 
tinues Mr. Young. “Before we installed Selectronic, we 
had six bookkeepers filing checks manually in steel filing 
cabinets. Each had to do his own check-filing. 

“We used to, and still do, send out three statements a 
month. Each time, we used to be put to many hours of 
trouble and work in locating misfiled checks. With 5,300 
checking accounts, we decided that procedure was fast 
becoming outmoded and inefficient.” 


The Problem Solved—Efficiently 


“We installed the Mosler Selectronic File...and all but 
eliminated misfiling of checks. Not only that, we no 
longer have to use bookkeepers for check-filing. Now, we 
have one file clerk whose job is to file checks and match 
them to outgoing statements. 

“This one clerk can finish her job in four hours... filing 
about 10,000 checks a day, plus getting statements ready 
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for mailing. I would say the Mosler Selectronic is at 
least 90 or 100% more efficient than our old system. 
Needless to say, that represents a great saving in time 
and money.” 


Selectronic Aids Entire Banking Operation 


“The increased filing efficiency helps our other depart- 
ments, too. Selectronic not only lessens employee fatigue 
and speeds up the filing operation, but also reduces cleri- 


cal errors and streamlines our bookkeeping operation by 
taking away the filing burden.” 


“Special’’ Help—Part of Mosler Service 


“Mosler representatives have been most cooperative. 
They not only helped us in setting up the Selectronic, 
but, in addition, helpfully suggested a more efficient fil- 
ing system than we were formerly using...a new card- 
indexing system. Now, that’s real service!” 


31 








“Mosler Selectronics 
put our 5-bank 
check-filing system 
at two girls’ fingertips.” 


“Every day, 14,000 checks must be filed at First National 
Bank,” says Mr. Paul Smith, President of this Allentown 
bank. “Mosler Selectronic Files have made it easy...and 
inexpensive. 

“First National of Allentown consists of the Main 
Bank and four branch banks. Our bookkeeping system— 
including the check-filing operation—is centralized at the 
Main Bank. In servicing some 23,000 checking accounts, 
we must file about 14,000 checks a day. Mosler makes it 
a simple, 2-girl operation. Our two Mosler Selectronic 
Files put our entire 5-bank check-filing system literally 
at the fingertips of the two girls.” 


Selectronics Work With Electronic System 


“Before we used Selectronics, filing was done manually, 
using cabinets. We reasoned that it doesn’t make sense 
to have an electronic check-sorting system that works in 
a flash end in an archaic file system that takes hours. So, 


we installed Mosler Selectronics for automatic, stream- . 


lined operation. Not once have we had any trouble with 
them...and the girls love them. They’re easy to operate, 


save hours and hours of time, and cut way down on mis- 
filing. It all adds up to a great gain in efficiency and a 
saving in money.” 


Modern Equipment for a Modern Bank 
“We’re a fast-growing bank, serving the state’s third- 
largest industrial center—the Lehigh Valley. Mosler 
equipment has played a very important part in First 
National’s growth. Mosler studied our needs and helped 





us develop a smooth-running operation. Mosler’s name } 


has been well-known over the years...and they’ve cer- 
tainly given us fine service.” 
Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vault to the smallest safe deposit 
box, Mosler design and manufacturing experience are 


at your service. For more information on Selectronic J 
check-filing services, write Department 6 of The Mosler © 


Safe Company. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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This Could Have Been 


A “Bedroom Town”... 


But the combined efforts of the community’s citizenry, 
municipal authorities, and business leaders, in addition to 
creating ample job opportunities for its present population, 
promise to provide twice as many in the decade ahead. 


By PAUL L. RICE 


President, First National Bank, Loveland, Colo. 


by the intersection of U.S. High- 

ways Nos. 34 and 287, midway 
between Denver and Cheyenne, lies 
the city of Loveland. The first con- 
stitutes the east-west route to and 
through the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park via the Big Thompson 
Canyon, while the latter is a north- 
south artery and a favorite route to 
Yellowstone National Park. 


Loveland was founded in 1877 when 
the Central Railroad, now the Colo- 
rado and Southern, was brought into 
Northern Colorado. It was named for 
W. A. H. Loveland, soldier, states- 
man, educator, and pioneer railroad 
builder, who has gone down in Colo- 
rado history as one of its most color- 
ful characters. 


Many of the settlers who were ori- 
ginally attracted to Colorado by the 
lure of gold found that farming the 
land lying just to the east of the 
Rockies’ foothills was far more profit- 


Sty in at the crossroad formed 
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able than the often vain quest for the 
yellow metal. Irrigation became a fac- 
tor in the agriculture of the region as 
early as 1870, when the Union Colony, 
sponsored by Horace Greeley, con- 
structed ditches extending from the 
Cache la Poudre River to bench lands 
in the vicinity of Greeley. 


The City of Loveland began its cor- 
porate existence in 1881, with only a 
handful of people on hand to mark 
the occasion. The census of 1890 gave 
its population as 698, and it has 
shown steady growth and progress in 
each of the decades that have fol- 
lowed. 


An Agricultural Economy 


As the years passed, Loveland’s 
economy continued to be predomi- 
nantly agricultural. By 1900 practi- 
cally all the irrigated area had been 
developed and the direct flow of the 
streams supplying water had been 
over-appropriated. Then began an era 


of reservoir construction which made 
it possible te store for summer use the 
waters released by the spring thaws 
of the winter’s accumulation of moun- 
tain snows. Some 10 years later, most 
of the plains reservoir sites had been 
developed, and the more forward- 
looking among the residents turned 
their thoughts to the possibility of 
tapping the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado River, and bringing them to the 
Eastern Slope through a tunnel. 

But it was not until 1935 that 
$150,000 of Public Works Admini- 
stration funds was allotted to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the purpose 
of determining the feasibility of such 
a project. A favorable report resulted 
in the establishment in 1937 of The 
Northern Colorado Water Conservan- 
cy District, which was empowered to 
contract for the use of the project wa- 
ter, payment for which would be made 
out of the proceeds of sales to farmers 
and other users. Actual construction 
was begun in 1938, and completion of 
the Adams tunnel, which empties into 
the Big Thompson River, some forty 
miles upstream from Loveland, was 
marked by formal ceremonies held on 
June 23, 1947. 


To achieve the transfer from slope 
to slope, water is gathered in and 
pumped up a step-ladder series of ar- 
tificial lakes to the mouth of the tun- 
nel and carried by gravity through 
the 13-mile bore, 4,000 feet under the 
backbone of the Continental Divide. 
As it pours down the eastern slope it 
is used and reused for the generation 
of electric power, and finally achieves 
its ultimate purpose of irrigating an 
estimated million acres of rich farm 
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land. Water gathered throughout the 
project is split up, recovered, and re- 
distributed. It is directed into fluc- 
tuating streams where it serves to 
maintain the level of natural flow dur- 
ing the seasons of drouth; and it is 
also led into areas where there are no 
streams. 


Power Pays Much of Bill 


Electricity generated by the water 
goes into transmission lines which con- 
nect power plants with consuming 
areas in sections of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Western Nebraska. It is 
this power that has made the project 
economically feasible. Construction 
costs allocated to power facilities, in 
the amount of $61,000,000, will be re- 
paid with interest; and power will re- 
pay $71,600,000 of the irrigation 
costs, as well. The total cost of the 
project was upwards of $164,000,000. 


Although the completion of the Big 
Thompson project had brought un- 
precedented prosperity to the Love- 
land area, it also brought its prob- 
lems to a local economy that had been 
beset with problems throughout its 
existence. These problems centered in 
the highly seasonal nature of the com- 
munity’s job opportunities. 

For the great productivity of the 
farms of the area had attracted little 
in the way of industries other than 
those engaged in the processing of 
food. And since their operations were 
closely integrated with the harvesting 
of the crops involved, they were 
closed down much of the year. Sugar 





Outlet of 13-mile tunnel bringing 
water across Continental Divide. 


beets, for example, constituted a major 
cash crop, and while the three months 
of processing by the Great Western 
Sugar Company provided a substantial 
payroll, the employment offered most 
of the sugar factory employees could 
only be characterized as ‘‘temporary.”’ 


Added to this difficulty was the 
prospect that with the approach of the 
completion of the diversion tunnel, 
reservoir, dams, hydro-electric plants, 
and related projects, there would be 
an exodus of workers that threatened 
to make a “bedroom town” of the 





Water from Lake Estes, formed by Olympus Dam, is used and reused. 








busy small city which the disappear- 
ing payrolls had helped to create. 





Purchase First Tract 


But the vastly increased supplies of 
water and power provided a ready 
means of forestalling that eventuality, 
and our Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials, municipal authorities, and other 
civic leaders proceeded to make the 
most of them. They began with the 
organization in 1954 of The Loveland 
Development Corporation, whose ini- 
tial capital of $30,000, raised by popu- 
lar subscription, was used to purchase 
the city’s first industrial tract, com- 
prising some 30 acres lying just west 
of town. 

There followed a drive for $90,000 
with which to pay for the installation 
of utilities and future acquisitions of * 
land. Loveland businessmen and oth- | 
er residents of the area cooperated in | 
making the drive a complete success. 
Many workers contributed a day’s 
pay, and school children gave of their 
nickels and dimes. 

This land was given or sold to seven | 
industries employing 275 to 300 per- | 
sons. The first to respond to the De- : 


ee 





velopment Corporation’s efforts were 
ABC Western Coach Co., Continental 
Baking Co., Scientific Radio Products, 
Inc., Rocky Mountain Directory, 
Woodcraft by Frink, Inc., Mineral 
Concentrates and Chemicals, Inc., 
Aljo Trailer (Modernistic Industries, 
Inc.), and Rocky Mountain Pottery 
Company. There remain on the origi- | 
nal tract a few small uncommitted 
parcels of land that are being held in | 
reserve for expansion purposes. 

With the first tract filling up, a 
second tract of 118 acres, located 
southwest of Loveland and called the 
Southwest Industrial Site, was pur- 
chased in February, 1959 for $38,500. 
Both tracts have been or soon will be » 
taken into the city, so each industry J 
will be paying its part of the tax load 
at the same time that it shares in the F 
city’s progress. Ever alert for the ma- F 
jor industrial plum that would assure 
the stability and growth of the area’s | 
economy for years to come, the Cham- 
ber’s industrial committee continued | 
to follow all leads. 





An Invitation Is Accepted 


The big break came with the resig- § 
nation of Don Hammond as director } 
of research at Loveland’s Scientific 
Radio Products, Inc., to accept em- 
ployment with Hewlett-Packard Con- 
pany at Palo Alto, California, manu- 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures. Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
Chairman, C. R. Black, Jr., Corporation 
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Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 
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Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Chairman, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
Chairman, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
Chairman, Union Asbestos and 
Rubber Company 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 
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RESOURCES 
ee ie Ge cs ck cn seks oa eden $ 994,743,213 
U. 3: Government Securties ........-....5..8006 783,309,237 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages ....... 73,231,221 
State, Municipal and Public Securities _............ 265,670,567 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ................... 6,023,400 
Other Securities Ea eT oe 25,870,643 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances .... 1,408,815,211 
PI 9. cbs Ue baad cee eee Wee chee 46,195,830 
Banking Houses and Equipment ............... 24,188,045 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances .............. 128,759,568 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources ............. 15,293,909 
$3,772,100,844 
LIABILITIES 
RUMI NEN oe cae uy 36k aah Cea PORN RT He ee $3,236,511,175 
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Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, etc... 39,656,074 
*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ................ 54,879,293 
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$3,772,100,844 








* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $177,370,337 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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facturers of over 400 different mod- 
els of electronic instruments and elec- 
tronic testing devices. Robert L. 
Hipps, Mayor, who served with my- 
self as co-chairman of the committee, 
reminded Mr. Hammond of the desire 
of our city and state to provide indus- 
trial sites for any California indus- 
tries that might be seeking them. 
There followed almost immediately an 
exchange of correspondence and con- 
ferences both in Loveland and in Palo 
Alto, which resulted some two months 
later in the purchase by Hewlett- 
Packard of 84 of the Southwest Indus- 
trial Site’s 118 acres, at its full price 
of $400 per acre. 


A dedication ceremony was held a 
little less than a year later to mark the 
completion of the first Hewlett- 
Packard structure, an interim build- 
ing with a floor space of 12,800 square 
feet, which was constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $350,000. Its 
first operation consisted of assembly- 
line production involving the use of 
parts manufactured in Palo Alto. A 
complete engineering laboratory staff 
has been added, making the Loveland 
plant a complete division, with its 
own research and development center. 
Two other large buildings have been 
rented for the temporary accommo- 
dation of expanding activities. 


Meantime, the company has begun 
construction of the first of three pro- 
jected buildings of 140,000 square feet 
each which will comprise the new 
plant. The cost of this first one-story 
unit and equipment will be approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. It will employ at 
least 300 people and will have a pay- 
roll exceeding $1,000,000. The com- 
pany has it in mind to center its major 
expansion activities in Loveland for 
the next several years, and it is antici- 
pated that this will increase the num- 
ber employed by its Loveland plant 
to over 2,000 within ten years. 


The growth thus indicated will com- 
pel Loveland to provide commensu- 
rate improvement in the amount and 
quality of services available in such 
areas as schools, housing, streets, 
planning, zoning, and utilities at rea- 
sonable cost. Local authorities are in 
full agreement with President David 
Packard of Hewlett-Packard that a 
balance must be maintained between 
all services available and the number 
of people to be served. 


Among the considerations that 
prompted Hewlett-Packard’s choice 
of Loveland as a major plant site, ac- 
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PAUL L. RICE 
A must: room for expansion. 


cording to company officials, were: 
1) the availability of labor at reason- 
able cost, 2) adequate and convenient 
transportation facilities, 3) community 
interest and cooperation, 4) accept- 
able zoning provisions, 5) acceptable 
site, 6) reasonable real estate prices, 
7) favorable climate, 8) good cultural 
environment, 9) a sound and workable 
tax structure at both community and 
state levels. 


Order a Population Survey 


In anticipation of the many com- 
plexities portended by this very rapid 
expansion of our local economy, the 
officials of our bank felt there was ur- 
gent need for a projection of popula- 
tion and employment trends that 
would enable the business community, 
municipal authorities, and the citizen- 
ry in general to plan accordingly. To 
meet this need, we engaged the ser- 
vices of the Denver Research Institute 
of the University of Denver, which 
was given the job of conducting a sur- 
vey that would indicate the levels 
that our population and employment 
might reasonably be expected to at- 
tain by 1970. 


The Institute arrived at five esti- 
mates of our 1970 population which 
were based on as many different as- 
sumptions with reference to the num- 
ber of persons that would be regularly 
employed by Hewlett-Packard in that 
year. What was regarded as a conser- 
vative estimate placed the latter figure 
at 1,900, and the city’s total popula- 
tion at about 19,000, nearly double the 


present count of 10,900. 


In arriving at this total the Insti- 
tute was careful to distinguish be- 
tween employment that would gene- 
rate population and that which would 
not. Falling into the latter category 
were 1) commuters coming in from 
neighboring cities, and 2) female em- 
ployees who were already members 
of Loveland households. While em- 
ployment of the last-mentioned would 
obviously have no direct effect on 
population figures, the resulting in- 
crease in family income would never- 
theless increase the need for non- 
basic or supporting jobs such as those 
involved in retailing and providing in- 
creased and improved services and 
housing. 


Needs Are Carefully Analyzed 


Since the First National Bank had 
for some years been planning a new 
building that would make ample pro- 
vision for its future needs, it found 
the Institute’s survey and findings es- 
pecially helpful. A study made by the 
architectural firm, A. G. Bowes and 
Son, placed our present needs at 10,- 
000 sq. ft. of gross area which in- 
cluded 2,000 sq. ft. of utility and stor- 
age space. In view of the quite defi- 
nitely assured increase in population, 
it was recommended that the building 
provide 13,500 sq. ft. of gross area on 
a single floor level, along with ade- 
quate walk-up and drive-in facilities 
and parking space for about 100 cars. 


Having determined our future need 
for space, it still remained for us to 
make final determination of the loca- 
tion. Surveys have indicated to our 
satisfaction that something like one- 
half of the future growth of Loveland’s 
business and residential areas will ex- 
tend in a northwesterly direction, and 
acting on that information we have 
purchased almost a complete block 
of frontage that is located two blocks 
north of our present building. 


Notwithstanding what now appears 
to be adequate provision for future 
expansion needs, there remains the 
possibility of even greater economic 
activity than it is presently possible to 
foresee. To take care of that contin- 
gency, footings and foundations will 
be so constructed as to allow for the 
addition of a second story. 

We have decided it will be more 
economical in the long run to grow in- 
to the larger space planned for our 
new building than it would be to 
make additions from time to time 
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Established in 1803, Canal National Bank is 
* ame one of the oldest names in American banking. 

William D. Ireland, Jr. 

Executive Vice President of 
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“NCR PAPER saves us its entire cost every year.” 


— CANAL NATIONAL BANK, PORTLAND, MAINE 


“We have used NCR Paper (No Car- 
bon Required) for a number of years 
to provide our Regular Checking Ac- 
count customers with duplicate deposit 
slips. 

“Due to the fine results we have had, 
our use of NCR Paper has been ex- 
panded to other forms. These range 
from three-part Mortgage Notices to 
five and six-part Trust Department 
tickets. 

“NCR Paper is faster and cleaner 
than carbon paper. Originals and cop- 
ies are picked up as complete units, 


without having to insert and remove 
carbon paper. In addition, the intan- 
gible value of customer goodwill has 
been increased since we began using 
NCR Paper forms. 

“Our cost figures reveal that the addi- 
tional price paid for NCR Paper is re- 
paid every year by the time saved in 
preparing and handling NCR Paper 
forms.” 


bilan 5 Pll ff 


Executive Vice President 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


August 15, 1961 


It’s the cost-in-use rather than the pur- 
chase price that determines the true cost 
of your multiple-copy forms. Invest in 
NCR Paper forms and get dividends 
through time saved and increased rec- 
ord-keeping efficiency for your business. 






























































































































































TRUST INVESTMENT POLICIES 


FOR THE SIXTIES 


Trustman Charles Buek advises consid- 
erable caution in buying stocks right now, 
but holds that the longer-term outlook for 


equities is favorable. 


Mr. Buek says that supply-demand fac- 
tors will preclude a return to low price- 
earnings multiples, and that profit margins 


From an address by Charles W. Buek, 
first vice president of United States 
Trust Co. of New York, before the 
Western Regional Trust Conference of 
The American Bankers Association 
last month: 


N ANY DISCUSSION of trust invest- 
ment policies for the 1960’s, we 
must first decide how we intend 

to play the game. Shall we set a new 
policy each month, reflecting the 
short term swings of the stock mar- 
kets? Or shall we give up that almost 
hopeless attempt and come up with 
an all-purpose investment philosophy 
so sound, and so immutable, that it 
will not have to be reviewed before 
1970? 

The latter course has much to 
recommend it. A beautifully worded 
summary of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of investment—a belief in 
quality, in diversification, and in a 
perfect balance between income and 
appreciation—has one great advan- 
tage. It can never be proven wrong, 
no matter what happens in the six- 
ties. 

Somewhere between a monthly poli- 
cy and an external one lies the proper 
choice for the sixties. This will mean 
a change for many trust departments, 
and the change must be in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility and resource- 
fulness. In the decade just ended, 
almost any investment policy which 
permitted the retention of common 
stocks was passably successful. No 
such easy life lies ahead. 


Fast & Flexible. In the 1960’s, suc- 
cess in investment portfolios will re- 
quire a willingness to change. Policies 
will have to be more flexible than in 
the past, and investment action will 
have to be prompt and unhampered. 
In the many boom years which fol- 
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want to. 


lowed the Second World War, there 
were unlimited opportunities for all 
companies. There appear to be many 
fewer unexploited opportunities ahead. 


Markets for some products are ap- 
proaching saturation, while other 
goods and services are approaching ob- 
solescence. Furthermore, the gains of 
organized labor have cut into cor- 
porate profit margins to a disturbing 
though varying extent, and this will 
continue to be true. 


For these reasons, the choice of 
equities in the 1960’s will be increas- 
ingly difficult, and timely changes 
among them will become vitally im- 
portant. Because of the exhaustion of 
potential markets and the erosion of 
profit margins, it will probably be true 
that companies which do not gain 
ground will lose ground. There will be 
many fewer comfortable income pro- 
ducers for trustmen to fall back on. 


CHARLES W. BUEK 
Selectivity will be all-important. 


will be maintained because the Kennedy 
Administration is in no position to tinker 
with the economy however much it may 


Mr. Buek notes several industries with 
especially bright futures, and suggests a 
criterion for stock selection in the 1960s. 


So, our first advice for the 1960’s 
would be that you keep more liquid 
than before, more flexible than ever, 
and make up your mind that you will 
have twice the activity in your trading 
department that you have had in 
the past. 


The Short Term. So now for the 
near-term forecast for the 1960’s—for 
the coming months which are already 
visible in the headlights. The coun- 
try is recovering from a very mild re- 
cession, and we expect this upward 
trend to continue throughout the 
remainder of the year. There is some 
disagreement as to whether or not we 
are heading for another old-fashioned 
boom. One view is that the recession 
was mild because the underlying con- 
dition of the economy is especially 
strong. This suggests to some that we 
are headed for a boom of record- 
breaking proportions. 


I think it is more likely, and in the 
long run more constructive to believe, 
that the recent recession was mild be- 
cause our economy is slowly becoming 
more stable. This would suggest that 
the recovery in business also will be 
mild, and will not reach boom propor- 
tions. If we have learned to keep our 
economy from hitting the bottom 
hard, we must accept the fact that it 
will not bounce so high. 

I remember the wise words of Mar- 
cus Nadler: “If we can keep 1960 
from degenerating into a boom, we 
shall have little to fear from 1961.” 
Significantly, 1960 didn’t boom, and 
1961 didn’t bust. If the present re- 
covery appears to be heading toward 
boom proportions, I hope that business 
leaders and the Federal Reserve Board 
will once again damp it down. 

It therefore seems possible that our 
recovery will be moderate. The stock 
market anticipated the improvement 
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Cash and Due from Banks.............. 


U. S. Government Securities 
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Loans — Other 
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Other Securities 
Accrued Income 
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Profits and Reserves 
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June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


$ 55,409,960.50 
129,866,568.30 
87,203,357.59 $272,479,886.39 


266,225,435.88 
13,504,445.98 
3,704,838.68 
2,113,440.72 
2,470,182.88 


$560,498,230.53 


LIABILITIES 


$504,860,667.86 


3,458,460.54 


17,680,953.56 

$12,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
10,498,148.57 34,498,148.57 


$560,498,230.53 
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in business very promptly and very 
fully. It also seemed to reflect early 
this year some signs of surprised relief 
that the Cabinet appointments of the 
new Administration were quite ac- 
ceptable, and that President Kenne- 
dy’s early actions were conservative 
and relatively reassuring. 

New Doubts. Now we have some 
doubt in both regards. The economic 
recovery is not particularly vigorous, 
and the Administration seems to have 
ended the “‘best foot forward’ period. 
Furthermore, the labor unions, which 
have the strongest political foothold 
in their history, may be awaiting 
only the return of good business con- 
ditions before making another round 





of demands. Finally, tension is height- 
ening around the world. 

All things considered, there is con- 
siderable question whether the stock 
market as a whole will find it easy 
going in the months ahead. We do not 
consider the recent setback to be more 
than an intermediate correction, but 
the best buying period for stocks 
would seem to be behind us. Please 
bear in mind that this is a short term 
forecast. 

Looking beyond the next few 
months, and particularly looking for 
factors which are certain to have a 
bearing on the stock market for years 
to come, there seem to be a number of 
confident predictions which can be 


A SAMPLE COMMON STOCK PORTFOLIO 
FOR THE EARLY 1960'S 


Chosen Exclusively From Industrial Companies 
Reporting Widening Profit Margins 


Pretax Margins 


FOODS 1955 1960 
IR 655. kb ain tk Oe Rael 23.9% 27.1% 
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PUBLISHING 
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ADD: 


Three Electric Utilities 
Two Life Insurance Companies 






made. The stock market is high today 
for many reasons, and a number of 
those reasons seem certain to persist. 


Supply & Demand. The federal tax F 
structure will continue to stimulate f 
the demand for common stocks while | 


reducing the supply. One factor which 
has reduced offerings of common 
stocks has been the capital gains tax. 
The higher market prices rose, the 
more costly capital gains taxes be- 
came. As a result, many large blocks of 
stock are really not available for sale. 
This powerful force working to reduce 
the supply of common stocks will con- 
tinue unabated into the sixties. 


Many wealthy individuals have 


been influenced by the difference be- § 
tween capital gains tax rates, which — 
do not exceed 25 per cent, and per- 7 
sonal income tax rates, which go as | 
high as 80 per cent. They have pre- | 


ferred capital gains to dividends. This 
has created, on their part, a con- 
tinuing demand for common stocks. 


This factor will continue in the six- 7 


ties. 


Corporations have been prompted | 


to offer bonds rather than common 


stock when raising new capital. This § 
has been because bond interest is de- | 
ductible and dividend distributions F 
are not. There is no indication that § 
this factor, which limits the supply of | 


common stocks, will change. 


A wide variety of funds, some of — 
which are of tremendous size, have — 


become regular buyers of common 
stocks. They have the characteristics 
of professional investment managers, 
in that they buy steadily and actually 


accelerate purchases when the market ; 


goes down. The growth of mutual 
funds may be influenced by psycho- 
logical factors, but there is an ac- 


tuarial certainty to the continued } 
growth of pension funds. There is at F 
least a strong probability that profit- 7 


sharing funds will continue to grow. 


The number of variable annuity 
pension funds is increasing rapidly, F 
and a determined effort is being made | 
by life insurance companies to enter 7 
the variable annuity field. There is © 


no indication that this program will 
be abandoned, and it is characteristic 
of such funds that they are steady 


buyers of common stocks in large 


amounts. 

Thus it is probable, if not certain, 
that the imbalance between demand 
for and supply of common stocks will 
continue. For this reason at least, 
price-earnings multiples may be ex- 
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pected to continue high. We see no 
prospect of a return to old-fashioned 
multiples. 

Other Factors. Public confidence in 
the economy is another factor which 
has contributed to high multiples. 
Ever since the Second World War, 
there has been a growing feeling that 
our economy is a more smoothly run- 
ning machine than it was in the old 
depression days. No one could argue 
with this assumption, for many safe- 
guards have been developed, and 
many procedures both in business and 
government have been tested, to 
cushion the shock of recessions and 
moderate the force of booms. 


Do not be unmindful of the fact 
that this public confidence is being 
strengthened again at this very mo- 
ment. We are now emerging from the 
third postwar recession, which proved 
to be brief and shallow. We drew great 
satisfaction in 1959 from the fact that 
we had shaken off, for the second time 
since the war, a recession which some 
thought might become a depression. 
Now in 1961 we are doing it again. 
We are entering the early 1960’s with 
confidence in this aspect of our econo- 
my at an all-time high. 


Another reason for the high level of 
common stock prices is the faith 
which investors have had in the con- 
tinued growth of certain companies. 
Not all of the favored industries of the 
1950’s will continue their gains in the 
1960’s. But here again there are 
strong probabilities, which in hind- 
sight will seem to have been cer- 
tainties. 


Bright Future. For example, it 
seems inevitable that the need for 
more labor-saving devices will con- 
tinue for many years to come. They 
have been the salvation of our econo- 
my as the cost of labor steadily rose, 
and they seem to be the best answer 
to the certainty of continued labor 
gains in the future. 


Electronic computers are _labor- 
saving devices. In the sixties you will 
certainly see a rapid increase in their 
use, particularly in data processing 
centers. This will make them available 
to smaller businesses unable to pur- 
chase or lease this expensive equip- 
ment. It will be unnecessary to carry 
trays of punched cards or magnetic 
tape to the centers, for data will flow 
over wires. 


A telephone executive has predicted 
that this traffic will exceed the entire 
volume of spoken messages. 
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Leisure-Time Boom. Home appli- 
ances, TV dinners and packaged foods 
have taken the place of the laundress 
and the cook. They have also freed up 
leisure hours, and the trend toward 
larger expenditures for leisure activi- 
ties will continue. Each time an hour 
is taken from the working week with- 
out a reduction in pay, leisure indus- 
tries feel the effect. We now realjze 
that we should have bought Outboard 
Marine years ago, when millions of 
workers were given Saturday off with 
pay. We should have known that they 
would go fishing. 









There will be continued growth in 
the use of vending machines wherever 
the merchandise does not require 
examination or salesmanship. Major 
uses are likely to be the sale of theater 
tickets and gasoline. 

Our society is improving its stand- 
ard of living in the field of services, 
which includes larger expenditures for 
education, publications, financing and 
travel. There is no reason to expect 
this trend to turn downward. We 
should have foreseen in the past the 
increasing use of instalment financing. 
In retrospect, it was inevitable that 


Figures that figure: 1960 


1.65 million tons 
of rolled steel 


82,500 workers 
at home and abroad 


237 million dollars 


in exports 


Mannesmann is among the world’s 
largest pipe producers, with 82,500 
employees and 90,000 stockholders. 
Mannesmann mines coal and ore, pro- 
duces coke, pig iron and steel, and 
rolls steel into sheets, profiles, and 
strips. The main emphasis at Mannes- 
mann is on subsequent processing: 
Mannesmann makes pipe in all sizes, 
in all wall thicknesses, from most 
steel specifications and also plastics; 
delivers pipe lines, pipe scaffolding, 
pipe and ‘steel girders, containers, 


875 million dollars 


in sales 


14 per cent dividend 





2.64 million tons 
of steel 


90,000 stockholders 


1.21 million tons 
on par value 


of pipe 


vessels, irrigation pipe and appa- 
ratus; manufactures transmissions, 
engines, tractors and other machin- 
ery, complete pipe rolling mills, and 
pipe welding installations. Mannes- 
mann branches and representatives 
are on all the continents of the 
world. Mannesmann manufacturing 
ing facilities located in Germany, 
Brazil, Canada, the United States 
and Turkey carry the Mannesmann 
name. MANNESMANN AG, 
DUSSELDORF, WESTGERMANY. 


When you think of pipe, think of 


MANNESMANN 


AMERICAN MANNEX CORPORATION - 





680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 713 Texas National Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas / 3450 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, California 
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increased job security, coupled with 
unemployment protection, would give 
families confidence to carry larger 
amounts of instalment debt. There is 
no reason to believe that this debt 
must be liquidated. A higher volume 
has become normal, and its growth 
will continue. 


New Gains Ahead. Another 
certainty of the 1960’s is continued 
progress in the field of drugs. The 
breakthrough in antibiotics has been 
substantially discounted, but we are 
close to great gains in areas of cardio- 
vascular problems, anticholesterol 
drugs and a cancer cure. The govern- 
ment is taking a disturbing interest in 
the profits of the drug companies, but 
it is inconceivable to me that it will 
kill the incentive behind this vitally 
important research. 


An industry for which the period of 
the sixties will be very bright is the 
field of life insurance. The saturation 
point here is far beyond the sales 
which have thus far been achieved. In 
theory, life insurance is inadequate 
until it is sufficient to replace the 
full earning power of the insured. We 
are far from that point. 


There seems to be no end to the 
uses for electricity, and the sixties 
should continue this deep-seated trend. 
The electric utility companies have 
proven to be among the finest invest- 
ments of all. There is a significant 
trend toward the intrusion of Rural 
Electrification Administration lines in- 
to areas already served by private 
companies. However, the trend of 
electric rates is so favorable, and the 
amount of the average consumer’s 
monthly bill is so small relative to his 
other expenditures, that it is not in 
the cards for us to see another round 
of utility baiting. 


Foreign Stocks? During the sixties, 
trustmen may begin to invest moder- 
ate amounts of money overseas. There 
are added hazards in other parts of 
the world, and they are not solely re- 
lated to the risk of war. There are ex- 
change restrictions to worry about, 
and in some areas a chance of the na- 
tionalization of industry. However, 
the rewards are tempting, for the 
standards of living are rising rapidly, 
saturation points are far below ours, 
and labor costs are favorable. Not all 
regulatory authorities are ready for 
this step, but a careful entry into for- 
eign securities markets during the six- 
ties seems probable. 


One deterrent to foreign investment 
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is the continuing dearth of reliable sta- 
tistical information. Don’t be misled 
by reports of security analysts socie- 
ties in Europe. They are embryonic at 
best, and what they have to work 
with is pitifully inadequate. However, 
considerable first-hand information is 
available for American investors who 
are in a position to get it for them- 
selves. 


Meanwhile here at home, fixed-in- 
come investments may continue to 
treat investors badly. If this country 
is to have the economic growth which 
many forecasters predict, the sources 
of funds—savings, depreciation, plow- 
back, ete.—may be scarcely adequate 
for the purpose. It seems likely that 
interest rates will be chronically high— 
quite possibly higher than they are 
today. 


Whither Margins? I have painted a 
rather rosy picture of the sixties, with 
particular emphasis on picking and 
choosing carefully among investment 
opportunities. I have suggested that 
many strong upward trends now ap- 
parent will continue for years to come. 
This leaves one serious question un- 
answered, which is the profitability 
of the business which will be done. 
Will profit margins continue to narrow 
until we have reached the often-dis- 


cussed state of a “profitless pros- 
perity?”’ 


I do not know what the final out- 
come of the wage price spiral will be. 
Surely I do not think that labor has 
made its final demands upon manage- 
ment. Projection of the labor gains of 
the past 25 years is an alarming pros- 
pect, with profit margins dwindling 
to nothing. 


Since we cannot foresee the future, 
why not fall back again upon logic 
and the belief that there will be sound 
reasons for future developments. In 
1932 it was clearly evident that the 
plight of millions of workers was in- 
tolerable, and that labor had to in- 
crease its share of the nation’s wealth 
at the expense of ownership. This has 
now largely been accomplished. Al- 
though organized labor will always 
want more money than it has, its case 
is far less urgent. 


You may ask how the demands of 
labor can be expected to diminish 
when labor’s political influence is the 
highest in history. Is it possible that 
the Kennedy Administration will take 
a middle course in labor-management 
relations? I believe that the Demo- 
cratic Administration has a mandate 


from the people which is reassuring in 
this regard. 
We are in a bitter struggle with 


Communism and a race to make our — 


system of private enterprise outper- 
form the Russian economy. The Ken- Ff 
nedy Administration must see that | 
our economic machine never misses a 
beat. This is a far cry from the man- 
date given an earlier Democratic 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
came in to tear the machine apart, if 
need be, and to rebuild it in some new 
form. Thank heaven, this is no time 
for tinkering, for there are those in 
high places who would tinker if they 
could. 


Therefore, I believe that we need 
not extend to the point of profitless 
prosperity the trend of labor’s gain at 
the expense of ownership. A much 
needed improvement in labor’s share 
of the wealth has been effected, and 
the precious stimulant of the profit 
motive must be preserved while the 
race with Communism is run. I do not 
know when or how the wage-price 
spiral will be stopped, but it is simply 
not in the cards under prevailing con- 
ditions that it go on to a disastrous 
end. 


Suggested Criterion. Is this too op- 
timistic a view? Would you rather 
have something more definite to go 
on? Why not deal with the problem of 
shrinking profit margins by refusing 
to buy the stock of any company 
whose margin is not widening? An en- 
tire portfolio can be so selected. 


The stocks (listed on page 40) were 
not chosen with reference to price 
earnings ratios, yields or appreciation, 
but exclusively from a group of indus- 
trial corporations reporting widening 
profit margins. The list looks like a 
cross between the Favorite Fifties and 
the new highs for last week. Why not 
make this one test your criterion for 
the selection of stocks in the early 
sixties. You could hardly do better. 


In summary, my idea of an invest- 
ment policy for the sixties calls for con- 
siderable caution in the immediate 
future and deep-seated confidence for 
the longer period ahead. Fixed-income 
investments will continue to produce 
both income and headaches. The man- 
agement of common stock portfolios 
will be exceedingly difficult, with a 
stiff penalty for inflexibility and re- 
luctance to change. Selectivity will be 
all-important, and the process of 
searching selection should be already 
under way. 
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We took a bagful of checks... 


And in less than 10 minutes they were 
microfilmed, indexed, endorsed — all’4,837 of them 
with the new RECORDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer! 
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No attempt was made to set a world 
record. Any operator can easily match 
this performance, using the new 
RecorDaAk. RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer! 


It makes her job so simple. She just 
places batches of checks in the auto- 
matic feeder of the new Reliant 500 
.. . and it does the rest. 


In 1 minute, in 1 combined opera- 
tion, it automatically photographs 
one or both sides of 500 checks... 
indexes the film record . . . even 
endorses or cancels the checks, using 
accessory endorser. 


And you don’t have to worry about 
missed pictures or endorsements 


either. Precision controls monitor the 
whole operation . . . prevent double- 
feeding and overlaps. 


Another exclusive feature of the 
new Reliant 500 is its instantly inter- 
changeable film unit. This allows 
two, or more, departments (each with 
its own accessory film unit) to do 
their microfilming with the one 
Reliant 500 . . . and still keep their 
records on separate film rolls just as if 
two (or more) microfilmers had been 
used. 


There is a Reliant 500 in operation 
near you. To see for yourself, call in 
your local Recordak Representative, 
or write: Recordak Corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 





CURRENT COMMENT 


Bearish Hue 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc.: 


ECISIONS by the United King- 
dom to combat pressures 
on the pound and by the 

Administration to meet the Berlin 
threat combined last month to 
change investor attitudes about 
the market for U.S. Treasury 
securities. For the near-term 
‘bulls,’ these developments 
changed sharply the prospects for 
a worthwhile improvement in the 
market during the coming weeks, 
when the Treasury is not expected 
to be a borrower. For those who 
have been bearish about bond 
prices “later in the year’ or 
“next year,’’ these developments 
served to shorten the gap between 
‘now’ and. “later.” .. .’ rhe 
Administration’s program for a 
sharp step-up in military outlays 
without a curtailment in its large 
domestic spending plans or a tax 
increase cast a bearish hue over 
the entire credit market. The en- 
larged spending needed to beef up 
our military capabilities, against 
the background of a rapid busi- 
ness recovery since last February, 
seems to insure a further pick-up 
in business activity, to advance 
the time when demands for bank 
credit may enlarge, to raise some 
questions about the soundness of 
efficial assurances that there is 
no danger of inflation, and to 
shorten materially the period dur- 
ing which our monetary authori- 
ties can safely maintain a posture 
of credit ease. 


Room at the Top 
First National City Bank: 


EMBERSHIP in the 100 largest 
group (of nonfinancial cor- 
porations) is not easy to 

come by. To qualify in 1960, the 
minimum size of assets required 
was $698 million, or more than 
double the amount needed in 
1950. ...A perch on the top 
rungs of the corporate ladder is 
not a restful sinecure, but a po- 
sition that is earned and main- 
tained in competition with others 
in meeting the needs of the na- 
tion. Everything depends on the 
ability to keep up with the times 


and meet the changing require- 
ments of the market place. In 
the last decade, for example, 20 
new companies have joined the 
ranks of the 100 biggest corpora- 
tions while a similar number have 
dropped out. 


Pas ss 

Carl A. Bimson, president of ABA: 
HE American Bankers Asso- 
ciation considers the Treas- 
ury Department’s study on 
the tax provisions applicable to 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks to be an 
excellent appraisal of the current 
inequitable tax situation among 
competing financial institutions. 
We are highly gratified to see the 
Treasury Department conclusion 
that these institutions ‘‘should be 
permitted to retain earnings tax- 
free only under a formula con- 
sistent with established concepts 
for computing bad debt reserves.” 
... With respect to discussion 
of the effect on the home mort- 
gage market, the ABA believes 
that the tax structure should not 
be used to direct the flow of funds 
in the financial system. In any 
event, there will be ample funds 
available for home mortgage needs 
in the 1960s. Savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks are not the only source of 
funds for our nation’s housing 
programs. Commercial banks and 
pension trusts are just two ex- 
amples of other financial inter- 
mediaries which have demon- 
strated a growing participation 

in this field. 


... & Con 


Samuel W. Hawley, president of 
NAMSB: 


HE National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks is 
entirely opposed to the 

Treasury staff proposal and will 

do everything possible to protect 

the interests of savings depositors 
and advance the national interest. 

... The staff report acknowl- 

edges that the impact on national 

housing policy of elimination of 
the reserve allowances will be 
adverse. Informed judges foresee 

a slight reduction in housing con- 


struction and real estate credit 
which would be damaging to the 
economy. Mutual savings 
institutions devote their energies 
on a non-profit basis to stimulat- 
ing and encouraging the practice 
of thrift. In a free enterprise 
economy which needs for growth 
a steady flow of new capital at 
moderate cost, we cannot believe 
that Congress will adopt a tax 
program which will curtail the 
growth of savings and consequent- 
ly raise the cost of long-term cap- 
ital for the housing industry. 


No Guarantee 
Chase Manhattan Bank: 


ITH incomes rising, con- 
sumers are now in a po- 
sition to support an in- 

crease in instalment debt. Such a 
pattern is typical in a recovery 
period. ... (But) the fact that 
consumers could take on more 
debt is no guarantee of a rapid 
rise in durables sales. Consumers 
are well-stocked with such goods, 
so the emphasis is on attractive 
products and good values. Thus, 
hard and imaginative marketing 
efforts will be required to generate 
a good increase in sales. 


The 


Federal Spending 
The First National Bank of Boston: 


LTHOUGH Congress has shown 
some reluctance to accede 
in full to spending requests 

which seem to contain something 
for everyone, economy sentiment 
has been very much on the weak 
side. Lack of concern on the part 
of the Administration over the 
dangers of excessive spending has 
contributed strongly to this trend. 
. . . Although constantly remind- 
ed of the grim struggle facing 
Western mankind, there is less 
emphasis on the danger in further 
erosion of the dollar’s value in- 
herent in continually boosting 
spending. Labor and management 
are being asked by Administration 
spokesmen to practice a “high 
order of self-restraint’’ to avoid 
development of a wage-price > in- 
flationary spiral, but there is 
little disposition in political plan- 
ning to adopt the same sound 
counsel, 
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How the 


PHILABANK PLAN 


helps you attract and keep the personnel 
vot lait 


Whatever the size of your staff—one person or fifteen or fifty—The Philabank Plan 
enables you to offer a full-scale, “Big Industry” employee benefits program —at completely 


manageable cost. 


The Philabank Plan is the only plan of its kind in existence today. Thoroughly tested, it is 


being used by many financial institutions throughout the country to provide: 


cote 


You select the level of benefits desired—thus controlling the Plan's basic cost. Through 
“dual-funding"” you enjoy other important advantages. You buy insurance protection 
at “wholesale” rates; discharge of pension obligations is guaranteed; you gain specific 
tax benefits. 


The Philabank Plan is integrated with Social Security; may be used effectively to improve 
upon existing pension or group insurance plans. Another outstanding factor is that The 
Philabank Plan may be installed without the usual large initial indebtedness to cover 
employees’ past service, and on a flexible contribution basis. 


We'll be glad to send you an informative booklet giving full details on this unique—and 
uniquely helpful—plan. Just write, wire or phone your District Officer at the Main Office. 


(agi PHIA NAT; 
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ie 


‘ht PHILABANK 5 
"-@ Wo) 


ENEFiITs FoR EM? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit lnsurance Corporation PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


AUGUST 15, 1961 























































TERM LOANS 
(Continued from page 18) 

fore they are asked to complete the 

form with a view to preventing the 

embarrassment and loss of time that 

a formal turndown would entail. 


To make sure that no detail of the 
procedure laid down for each indi- 
vidual case is overlooked, the loan 
officer is asked to complete a check 
list covering all forms and points of 
information required. 

Great care was taken to make the 
loan agreement easily readable and 
understood. It contains most of our 
standard covenants, such as option 
to call, statement requirements, re- 
strictions placed on other borrowings, 
and warranties. It also contains the 
more flexible covenants covering work- 
ing capital requirements, salary limi- 
tations, and restrictions on expendi- 
tures that may be made for fixed as- 
sets. Space is provided for the addition 
of any other clauses that are deemed 
appropriate to the needs of individual 
situations. The degree of control or 
restriction desired varies from cus- 
tomer to customer, and is left to the 
discretion of the officer handling the 
loan. 


Among the more important reasons 
for the fine start we have made with 
our venture into term lending to small 
business are the following: 


1) We have faced up to the bor- 
rower’s need for capital, as dis- 
tinguished from working capi- 
tal, thus helping the small busi- 
nessman earn some of his own 
equity. 

2) We are improving the quality 
of our borrowers by setting up 
terms with which they can com- 
ply, and then insisting on com- 
pliance. The 90-day note which 
was actually nothing more than 
a promise to renew, on the con- 
trary, tended to create the im- 
pression that maturities in gene- 
ral weren’t to be taken too se- 
riously. 

3) It has made this kind of lending 
possible by making it profitable. 
Many of the applications for 
“short-term” loans that we had 
formerly been obliged to reject 
can now be given thorough con- 
sideration because the rate 
charged provides adequate com- 
pensation for the risk involved. 

4) The availability of these loans 

has considerably expanded the 

scope of our customer service, 








and has provided, at the same 

time, a much needed community 
service. Small businesses, along 
with the communities of which 
they are a part, are operating 
under a distinct handicap wher- 
ever there is a lack of access to 
loans for semi-equity or capital 
purposes. 

We offer it as our judgment that 
banks everywhere have it in their 
power to work out a term lending 
program that is suited to the special 
needs of the small business and pro- 
fessional men of their respective areas. 
It has, in fact, become urgently neces- 
sary that we do so, for if the void 
that presently exists in this phase of 
the commercial lending function is not 
filled, it will be found that there are 
other sources that are all too eager to 
do the job that banks in general seem 
unwilling to perform. 


FARM PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 28) 

Efforts to really get down to cases 
with the problems involved in manag- 
ing the supply of agricultural products 
have lagged for years, and further loss 
of time will only serve to make the 
need for a corrective program more 
insistent and urgent than ever. 

Civic leaders in some thousands of 
the rural communities dotting the 
farm belt are quite concerned by the 
drop in population revealed in the last 
census. A stepped up program of com- 
munity development is under way in 
many areas of our state. Missouri has 
several pilot counties in which the 
rural development program sponsored 
by Secretary Benson has met with 
moderate success. While few small 
towns have been able to bring in large 
industries overnight, there is ample 
evidence that towns with rural de- 
velopment programs have developed 
considerable information regarding 
their resources. This knowledge, in 
turn, has created the essential first 
step in any real progress, a changed 
attitude. 


Non-farm employment will inevi- 
tably figure very largely in any over- 
all ultimate solution of the farm prob- 
lem. Bringing in light industry will 
help the economy of rural towns and 
improve the well-being of their citi- 
zens. Farm people prefer to live in 
thriving communities, and the avail- 
ability of factory jobs in small towns 
is known to be a substantial factor in 
keeping families together. 


The decentralization of existing in- 
dustry has combined with the estab- 


lishment of a multitude of new indus. | 










tries to provide for many of our rural | 


communities a real opportunity to re- 


lieve any adverse population trends 
that may be under way. But indusiry § 
tends to go only where it is invited, § 


and the invitation must be supported 
by conclusive evidence that any fami- 
ly brought to the community in ques- 
tion will enjoy all the attributes of a 
very high order of community life; 
good schools, churches, stores, roads, 


recreational facilities, and transporta- § 


tion, to mention only a few. 


It should be noted that farm people 


share in the responsibility for building © 
better communities. They can do their 7 


part by giving their full support to 
every effort at community betterment. 
Rural-urban understanding and co- 
operation are vitally necessary to the 
success of any such effort, and bank- 
ers are uniquely qualified to assist in 
bringing that condition about. 


“BEDROOM TOWN” 
(Continued from page 36) 

to a smaller one. It has occurred to us, 
moreover, that our needs might readi- 
ly increase more rapidly than we 
presently anticipate. Our own build- 
ing plans have caused us to examine 
a number of recently completed bank 
buildings, and we have observed that 
many of those erected in recent years 
have tended to provide too little space 
rather than too much. 


Planned for Expansion 


So we have decided to build as soon 
as our plans are completely in order 
and on a scale that is substantially 
larger than our present needs require. 
In addition to the added space we 


shall need for the expansion of ser- | 


vices we are already offering the pub- 
lic, we shall want to be prepared at all 
times to provide any space that may 
be required for the opening of new 
departments offering new services. 


We know, moreover, that an undue [| 


further delay in the expansion and 
modernization of our facilities and ac- 
commodations would have an adverse 
effect on our earnings in the years that 
lie immediately ahead of us; and it 
would make it increasingly difficult 
for us to attract our full share of the 
new business that Loveland’s dynam- 
ic industrial development program 
will inevitably bring to it. 
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OVER $200,000 IN 
NEW ACCOUNTS... 


in a Merchandise Award Program featur 
ing a West Bend stainless steel teakettl 


(details on request) 


OVER $232,000 IN 
NEW ACCOUNTS... 


from program offering West Bend stainless 


steel mixing bowls (details on request) 


Micro romani goon 


Successfully for 5O Yana 


THE WEST BEND ComPANy | 
(formerly The West Bend Aluminum Co.) fe 
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West Bend offers. wide experience in helping finan 
cial institutions to attract new savings accounts and 
to encourage substantial increases from established 
accounts... West Bend can eee you set up a wonder- 
fully profitable program of merchandise awards that 
meet your budget requirements.» West Bend prod- 
ucts are nationally advertised, recognized for qual- 
itv. and have great prestige value. In addition, West 
Bend will give you every assistance necessary to 
help insure a successful merchandise award pro- 


eram, including advertising aids. 


Use Coupon for Quick Action! 


THE WEST BEND COMPANY, Dept. 438 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
OC Please send details on prof- 


itable premiums for new 
account plans. 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


INSTALLATIONS 


First National in Dallas 


Two complete and parallel IBM 
systems, representing approximately 
$1,000,000 worth of advanced elec- 
tronic equipment, have been pur- 
chased by the First National Bank in 
Dallas. Comprising 10 separate pieces 
of equipment, the first of the dual 
fully transistorized 1401-1412 com- 
puter systems has been placed in 
operation in the bank’s new electronic 
data processing center in its motor 
bank building. Shown in the photo 
before the system’s reader-sorter are 
(l. to r.) Henry C. Wendler, Dallas 
branch manager for IBM; Robert H. 
Stewart III, president of the bank, 
and Roy V. Jackson, vice president 
and operations officer. 


Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 


This new Burroughs B-101 Sorter- 
Reader will enable Detroit Bank & 
Trust Co. to sort the 350,000 checks 
which it handles each working day at 
the rate of more than 1,500 a minute. 
The Bank had previously perfected 
an on-premise magnetic encoding pro- 
gram for its 94,000 special checking 
accounts. Shown in the photo (Il. to 
r.) are John Sedlander, Burroughs 
sales representative, and Harry S. 
Rudy and James B. Lyons, respect- 
ively vice president and assistant 
cashier of the bank. 


New Jersey Bank & Trust Co. 


This photo was taken as the com- 
puter operator pressed the button that 
placed in operation a battery of ma- 
chines, developed by the National 
Cash Register Company, that will 
electronically handle the more than 
25 million checks that flow annually 
into the New Jersey Bank & Trust 
Company, Passaic, N. J. Observing 
the new NCR 310 computer-sorter 
system are Judge John C. Barbour, 
bank board chairman (left), and Rob- 
ert S. Oelman, NCR president. 

The New Jersey Bank and Trust 
Company processes checks for 32 
financial institutions in the state. New 
services made possible by the com- 
puter will be offered to industry, 
municipalities and other organiza- 
tions. 
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NCR’s 310 computer-sorter system. 
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SAFE COMPANY 


vision of. Diebold, Incorporated 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Ahern Safe Co., Montreal 
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Today’s drive-in banking customer may be driving anything from a knee-high 
sports car to a tree-high truck. But with this new window, it couldn’t matter 
less! It features a deal drawer that moves up and down as well as in and out, 
makes drive-in banking convenient for small cars, tall cars, all cars . . . does 
so electrically at the touch of a button! 


Designed and engineered in a tradition of quality, this new direction controlled 
window brings a new concept of convenience and service to your drive-in 
banking. Get complete details now! The coupon below will bring them to you. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated — Canton 2, Ohio Dept. B- 23 
Gentlemen: 
Please send complete details on new Direction Controlled Drive-in 
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SERVICES 


New Center for Minneapolis 

The Sessions Company, a manage- 
ment consultant firm, has announced 
plans for the establishment of an elec- 
tronic computer center in the new 
25-million dollar Northstar Business 
complex in the Pillsbury Building, now 
under construction in downtown Min- 
neapolis. It is expected that the new 
center will be particularly convenient 
to tenants of the building complex 
who do not have computers, and that 
it will back up the computer facilities 
of those who do. Named as among the 
latter were Northwestern National 
Bank and Pillsbury, both of whom 
are now participants in the center, and 
have announced plans for installation 
of their own computer equipment. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Prevents Handling Damage 

Shown below is Wallace Butler, 
assistant manager of the discount 
collateral department of the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
as he compares a note that has been 





damaged by much handling with 
one that has been rendered immune 
to such damage. 

The latter has been laminated on 
the front side with a tough, trans- 
parent plastic film by simply running 
it through a “Thermo-Fax” dry 
process copying machine. By using 
this process, the film is firmly bonded 
to the document, providing perma- 
nent protection a gains t tearing, 
smudges or stains. 

The laminating, says Mr. Butler, 
makes no noticeable increase in the 
thickness of a document, and makes 
it easier to file by keeping it from 
bending, folding, or fraying. Three 
314” x 8” notes can be done simul- 
taneously, thereby saving time and 
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holding the cost per document to 
around two cents. 


The copying machine, of course, 
also performs its customary chores, 
including the making of copies of 
letters, statements, and other docu- 
ments. 

Further information will be sup- 
plied upon request addressed to De- 
partment of Communications, Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Bush Avenue, St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


@ Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 
has contracted with RCA Service 
Company for the maintenance of 
Dashew’s new source recording Printa- 
punch machines and the Dashew em- 
bossing and code punching Data- 
typers. The RCA Service Company’s 
data processing personnel throughout 
the nation will perform preventive 
maintenance on these Dashew ma- 
chines, and will make special service 
calls when required. They are under- 
going factory training in the mainte- 
nance routines, and will be provided 
stocks of spare parts for the Dashew 
machines. The present operating and 
maintenance personnel of the Dashew 
Service Bureaus will continue to ser- 
vice regular customers. 


@ The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has announced plans for the con- 
struction of service training centers at 
Denver, Colo. and Hartford, Conn. 
Location of the new centers in the 
eastern and western parts of the coun- 
try will make their facilities more 
centrally available to NCR offices 
within each area and permit expan- 
sion of the company’s computer train- 
ing facilities at its Dayton factory. 
After the new service training centers 
are placed in operation next spring, 
NCR expects to train at Dayton, Den- 
ver and Hartford a total of 3,000 
servicemen annually. 


@ Bank of America began last month 
the issuance of electronic travelers 
checks. Coded numerals printed in the 
checks will enable ERMA, the bank’s 
electronic bookkeeping system, to 
“read”? and process the checks at a 
rate of 750 per minute. 

The bank is first issuing the new 
checks through its own California 
branches, and they will later be made 
available through distributors both 
in this country and abroad. 


BUILDINGS 


B of A’s Chinatown Branch 


Shown here is architect Stephen § 


P. S. Lee’s sketch of the future quar- 
ters of the Bank of America’s China- 
town branch in San Francisco. The 





ornate facade will feature two hand 


carved gold and red Chinese dragon | 


columns imported from Hong Kong. 
Architect Lee spent several weeks in 
Hong Kong and Chinatown shops and 
warehouses obtaining authentic Chin- 
ese materials and designs for use in 
preserving the branch’s traditional 
oriental style. 


The branch has outgrown its pres- 
ent Grant Avenue quarters, and will 
have twice as much room when it 
moves to its new location early next 
year. 


EXECUTIVES 


The Mosler Safe Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of ARTHUR 
F. ANDERSON as a vice president in 
charge of commercial sales, both deal- 
er and retail. 


Senior Vice President OLAF RAVN- 
DAL has been named a member of the 


Finance Committee of American Ex- — 


press. Mr. Ravndal assumes respon- 
sibility for all operations of the com- 
pany’s overseas commercial and facili- 
ty offices formerly under the direction 
of Executive Vice President PAUL W. 
BRADFORD who has retired. 


Manager of financial and retail 


market planning is the new title re- [ 


cently given to JAMES L. MORLEY by 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 


ANDREW ANDERSON is now manufac- f 
turing vice president of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, ac- | 


cording to a recent report. 






| 
| 
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Inano Bank OF COMMERCE 
RELBURG, DAHL 


THOUSANDS OF BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC MACHINES 
AUTOMATE BANK ACCOUNTING NEARLY EVERYWHERE 


FEATURES: Complete visibility during processing ¢ Complete electronic verification—every item e Complete pro- 
gramming flexibility e Advanced electronic techniques e Complete machine-operator communications. 
RESULTS: (unanimous!) ‘New high in productivity.” e “Lowered operating costs—substantially.” e “Simplified operator 
training.” e “Opened up new sources of management data.” 


AMONG BURROUGHS USERS ARE BANKS LIKE: Union Bank and Trust Co., Montgomery, Alabama 
The Colonial-American National Bank, Roanoke, Virginia Merchants & Farmers Bank, Portsmouth, Virginia 
The National Bank of Logansport, Logansport, Indiana Idaho Bank of Commerce, Rexburg, Idaho 







The Exeter Banking Company, Exeter, New Hampshire Canal National Bank, Portland, Maine 
First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, Arizona Panhandle State Bank, Borger, Texas 





Burroughs 


Your bank, too, can achieve new efficiency with Burroughs Series F 4200 Elec- Burroughs 
tronic Accounting Machines. Call our nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM Corporation 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


JACK MILLS J. L. MONTE 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
According to a recent announcement, 
JACK MILLS of the oil and gas division, 
and JOSEPH L. MONTE of the customer 
and bank relations department were 
advanced to vice presidencies. In the 
investment division of the trust de- 
partment, ROBERT B. HARDAWAY was 
elected trust officer, while JOHN H. 
WOODS and JOSEPH LENNOX were 
named assistant vice presidents. 


The First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.: 
J. MARVIN ADAMS, formerly assistant 
cashier in the bank’s consumer credit 
division, has been advanced to assist- 
ant vice president. Named an as- 
sistant trust officer was MISS RUBY 
M. CRAWFORD. 


Broadway Savings Bank, N. Y.: 
Moved up from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president was HERBERT 
E. BORNEMAN, who joined the bank 
in 1924. E. HAROLD KIMBARK, with the 
bank since 1935, has been advanced 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer; 
while EDWARD L. NEW and FREDERICK 
W. LANGE have been elected to the 
respective offices of assistant vice 
president and assistant secretary. 


Marine National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: JOHN G. TAYLOR, in- 
vestment analyst, joined the invest- 
ment division of the bank’s trust de- 
partment on August 1. 


Old Orchard Bank & Trust Co., 
Skokie, Ill.: ALVA W. PHELPS has been 
elected a vice president. Mr. Phelps 
had served as chairman of the board 
and president of Oliver Corporation, 
and as chairman of Cletrac, Oliver’s 
successor corporation. 


First National City Bank, New York: 
Two newly appointed vice presidents 
are, WILLIAM A. ROUGH, supervisor of 
the bookkeeping and check process- 
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W. A. ROUGH R. W. FREUND 


ing department, and RICHARD WwW. 
FREUND who will assume supervision 
of the research and development de- 
partment. In the national division 
JAMES S. DEELY has been named vice 
president, representing the bank in 
the New England District. Also in 
the national division the following 
assistant vice presidents were elected: 
ROBERT M. BORRS, correspondent 
bank department; RICHARD B. DICK- 
SON, New York-New Jersey District; 
and WILLIAM F. HOHMAN, Southern 
District. 


La Salle National Bank, Chicago: 
ARTHUR W. GLENNIE, formerly vice 
president and cashier, has been named 
vice president and comptroller. wIL- 
LIAM P. KENNELLY was named cashier. 


The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta: K I N G 
D. CLEVELAND has been elected vice 
president and trust officer to head 
the bank’s recently established trust 
department. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: Newly elected vice presi- 
dents are, ROBERT M. HILL, in the in- 
ternational banking division, and 
JOHN P. MORGAN, 2ND, in the general 
banking division. Also announced 
was the election of CHARLES E. 
BLACKFORD, III, RICHARD F. DUNDORE, 
THOMAS H. JORDAN, and CHARLES G. 
SCHMIDT as assistant vice presidents. 


R. M. HILL J. P. MORGAN, 2nd 


R. C. KOLB F. K. HOGG 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: RAYMOND C. KOLB has | 
been appointed cashier, succeeding | 
CARL R. KORB who retired August 1 | 
after 46 years with the bank. From 7 
investment officer in the investment | 
research department, FREDERICK Kk. 
HOGG has been advanced to assistant | 
vice president in the trust depart- 
ment. 


City National Bank, Oklahoma City: | 
JAMES PERRY has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to auditor. He is 
the son of Charles B. Perry, president 
of the First State Bank of Odessa, 
Tex. 


Bank of Delaware: CHARLES M. GEE, 
manager of the bank’s Smyrna office 
has been promoted from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice president. 


Great Western Financial Corp., Los 
Angeles: EDWARD F. BAUMER, former 
administrative vice president in the 
business development division of 
Union Bank, Los Angeles, has been 
named vice president. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago: P. A. MACK, JR., has been ap- 
pointed agricultural specialist in the 
bank’s financial and economic re- 
search department. Mr. Mack had 
been employed by Quaker Oats Co. 
in the field of production manage- 
ment of feed and cereal milling. 


E. F. BAUMER 
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THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, N.Y. 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages. . . 2. «© « 
ie ae on eee ee oe ae ae ee . 
Les: Reserve jor faa 4 « s+ «<  & »> eo 
Banking Premises and Investment in Realty Affiliates 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability. ... . .. . 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . oe fe ee re 


Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . 


ee 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . .. . 
Reserve for Contingencies ° 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (Par Value $12.50 Per Share) « $174,594,425 


Authorized 14,639,071 Shares 
Outstanding 13,967,554 Shares 


a a ee ae ee ae ee 
Undivided Profits. ... . 


400,000,000 
131,771,241 


$1,975,837,187 
1,614,883,362 
438,094,031 
226,595,886 
4,317,743,222 
113,171,468 
73,301,495 
265,505,136 
68,791,335 


$7,735,265,443 
3,640,076 
45,949,636 
272,221,502 
84,832,952 
19,304,911 


706,365,666 


$8,867,580,186 


Of the above assets $554,576,318 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $64,415,766 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 15, 1961 
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SOUVENIRS 


e 
FIX BALL 


MARKS 
CLUB NAMES 


ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 


Write for samples and prices 


MARK-A-BALL 
Dept. BM, P. O. Box 5844 
PORTLAND 22, OREGON 


For Trends 
& 
Developments 
of 
Financial 
Significance 
Bankers Read 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


National Magazine 
of Banking & Investments 


"WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we will pay the following prices__- 


$18.00 each 
$10.00 each 


$10.00 each 


id 
We are also seeking the following_-- 
$650.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 


JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, Insurance Companies 
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AL. HAGGARD EDWARD ROBBINS 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: ALBERT L. 
HAGGARD, nationally known market- 
ing executive, has been elected a vice 
president in charge of the bank’s 
business development division. Also 
announced were three promotions in 
the same division: EDWARD ROBBINS 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president, and JOHN M. HEIDT and 
KAYE C. EBERHARD to assistant vice 
president. 


T. F. TOOHILL L. T. EBERT 


The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety: THOMAS F. TOOHILL and LEON- 
ARD T. EBERT, formerly auditor and 
comptroller, respectively, have re- 
ceived the added title of vice presi- 
dent. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: J. PURDY UNGEMACK of 
the bank’s Scarsdale office has been 
advanced from assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice president; while ED- 
MOND V. LeDONNE and PAUL SCH WEIN- 
FEST of its trust department in White 
Plains were promoted from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: DALE W. ALLBAUGH has 
been promoted to vice president and 
assistant manager at the _ bank’s 
Capital office in Sacramento. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
The fourth woman bank officer to be 
elected is FRANCES L. COOKE who has 
been made safe superintendent. She 
started with the bank in 1944 in the 
trust investment department. At the 
same time PLEASANTON H. ENNIS and 
JOHN S. WURST were advanced to vice 


P. H. ENNIS J. S. WURST 


president and assistant vice presi- 

dent, respectively. The advertising- § 
public relations division has been re- § 
named the marketing division and 

will continue under the direction of § 
Vice President FRANK C. P. MCGLINN. | 
It was also announced that Miss ) 
ELIZABETH KNOX who had been ad- 
vertising assistant to Mr. McGlinn, § 
has been named advertising manager. | 


First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, 

N. Y.: JOSEPH S. SPAID and RICHARD F 
W. RUSSELL have respectively been 
elected to the offices of executive vice 
president and assistant to the presi- | 
dent. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
The promotion of seven new vice 
presidents was recently announced. 
They are: JOSEPH F. MEILIKE; THEO- 
DORE A. GRIFFINGER, municipal bond 
department; FRED S. ORTH, head of 
the commodity loan section; CHARLES 
E. COOPER, legal department; R. E. 
TITUS and WILLIAM W. DOIDGE, loan 
supervision department; and DOUC- fF 
LAS R. HOBSON, administration opera- 
tions department. 


J. S. SPAID T. A. GRIFFINGER 


F. S. ORTH W. W. DOIDGE 
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G. W. McKINNEY, JR. E. A. EASTON 


Irving Trust Co., New York: DR. 
GEORGE W. MCKINNEY, who is in 
charge of the business economics de- 
partment of the bank’s investment 
administration division, has been 
advanced from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president. 


H. M. Byllesby Company, Chicago: 
EDWIN A. EASTON, a member of both 
the American and Chicago Bar As- 
sociations, has been appointed sec- 
retary. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
Formerly an assistant vice president, 
JOHN W. MARX has been elected a vice 
president. In a further announcement 
the appointment of the following as- 
sistant vice presidents was made 
known: G. TYLER BALDWIN, JOHN E. 
BOWLES, LESLIE J. CHRISTENSEN, HAR- 
OLD KOCH, ROBERT C. KURZWEIL, 
GEORGE A. MONAHAN, GRENVILLE H. 
PAYNTER, FRANK D. SULLIVAN and 
R. BERGEN VAN DOREN. 


American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago: JOHN PETER TRENHOLM 
has joined the bank’s staff as assistant 
vice president in charge of the secu- 
rities research division. He had been 
a securities analyst for the Boston 
investment banking firm, Estabrook 
& Co. 


Midwest Stock Exchange, Chicago: 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER, president of 


the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


of Chicago, has been named one of 


six public advisors. 


J. P. TRENHOLM K. V. ZWIENER 


August 15, 1961 


Manchester Bank of St. 















Louis: 
Recently announced promotions in- 
clude those of C. H. STOLTE, to vice 
president and cashier, and GEORGE 
H. PFISTER, to vice president. Newly 
designated assistant vice presidents 
are W. C. IMMING, R. S. KUEHN, and 
RICHARD M. REILLY. 


First National Bank, Baltimore, Md.: 
ROBERT W. SCHAEFER has been electéd 
comptroller to succeed ARTHUR R. 
BURBETT who has retired under the 
bank’s pension plan. 


The Arizona Bank, Phoenix: FORREST 
C. BRADEN, equipment dealer and 
Yuma businessman, has been named 
a director to replace CECIL H. MILLER 
who resigned to become a member of 
the board of the Farm Credit Banks 
of Berkeley, Calif. 


Bank of California, N. A., San Fran- 
cisco: RICHARD D. GORDON has joined 
the bank as vice president in its in- 
vestment department. 


L. R. MENAGH J. F. MUSGROVE 


Fidelity Union Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J.: President of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
LOUIS R. MENAGH, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia: JAMES F. 
MUSGROVE has been placed in charge 
of the bank’s newest international of- 
fice, recently opened at 611 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: The sixth 
woman to become an officer of the 
bank is MRS. JEANNE S. ARMES, named 
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assistant secretary. Also appointed an 
assistant secretary was WILLIAM H. 
HOFFSTOT, JR. who will act as assistant 
to Secretary THEODORE E. MERRIAM. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
ELIAS A. SADALLAH, who joined the 
bank 30 years ago, has been advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. Named assistant vice presi- 
dents were WILLIAM HAUPTMANN, 
GERARD F. SMITH and FRANK W. 
DOUGHERTY. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Former head of the bank’s 
GEEP Computer Center, CARL M. 
BURROW, has been named vice presi- 
dent and personnel director. Newly 
named administrative head of the 
computer department is JAMES E. 
PERRY. 


The Hanover Bank, New York: 
In the national division JOHN F. KING 
and JAMES G. LINDLEY have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. As- 
signed to the western division, Mr. 
King represents the bank in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska, while 
Mr. Lindley represents the bank in 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 


Broad Street Sales Corporation, N. Y.: 
RICHARD L. COWARD has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager. The 
company is general distributor of the 
$510.5 million Broad Street Group of 
Mutual Funds. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: FRANCIS J. DAVIS has been 
named vice president and manager 
of the bank’s Alhambra branch, to 
succeed JAMES R. KETCHUM, who has 
been assigned to its San Diego divi- 
sion headquarters. Recently an- 
nounced head office appointments in- 
clude those of CRAIG ROBINSON, 
CHARLES D. PEARCE, and BURTON F. 
WILKINSON, JR., who were named 
assistant vice presidents. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York: Heading a number of recently 
announced promotions was that of 
WILLIAM M. ELLIS to vice president in 
the United States department. He is 
assigned to the group responsible for 
the bank’s business in Colorado, 
southern Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Wyoming. At 
the same time RICHARD G. KENEVEN, 
EUGENE J. OLSON and ADAM L. GOW- 
ANS were elevated to assistant vice 
presidents. 
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United States Trust Co. of New York: 
Newly elected assistant vice presi- 
dents are HENRY W. GRADY, JR., in 
the investment division; CORNELIUS 
J. SWEENEY, in the personal trust 
division; and THURLOW A. WEST, in 
the business development division. 


H. W. GRADY, JR. C. J. SWEENEY 


T. A. WEST W. M. FULLER 


J. B. COOPER, JR. 


J. B. HUBBARD 


Fort Worth National Bank: WILLIAM 
M. FULLER, owner and operator of 
extensive oil and ranch interests, has 
been elected a director. JOHN B. HUB- 
BARD, formerly in charge of business 
development for the trust depart- 
ment, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and trust officer and will assume 
greater responsibility for the over-all 
management of the department. Also 
elected vice president was JOE B. 
COOPER, JR., a credit specialist. Pro- 
moted to assistant vice presidents 
were J. ALLISON COZBY, JR., JOHN F. 
GOODWIN, ARCHIE L. NANCE and 
PETER A. MaCQUEEN. 


The First National Bank of Chicago: 
Three recently announced promo- 
tions include those of MEL C. CARNEY, 
elected vice president of Division 


‘*K’’; HAROLD H. HAWES, named vice 
president in the trust department; 
and HARVEY G. KOLBERG, who was 
promoted to assistant vice president 
in the operating and personnel de- 
partment. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
WALTER C. LAWSON, Phelps Dodge 
Corp. officer and mine executive, has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors. 


Philadelphia National Bank: 
Announcement has been made of the 
election of J. LEWIS NUNGUESSER, 
HENRY D. SATTERFIELD and ADAM H. 
SCHULTHEIS as vice presidents. Ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents were, 
EDWARD A. FLOOD, JR., WARREN G. 
HAYES, A. GILBERT HEEBNER and 
MARK H. MCCAUGHREN. 


Bank of the Congo, Leopoldville: 
Three directors who have been ap- 
pointed to executive posts are, HENRI 
HEYTERS and EMMANUEL BONVOISIN, 
managing directors and JACQUES VER- 
DICKT, administrateur-directeur. 


United California Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: The election of HARWOOD 0. 
BENTON, JR. and C. D. SHERMAN to the 
position of vice president was recent- 
ly made known. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Three newly appointed vice 
presidents are: THOMAS A. PAULSON, 
JOSEPH R. CURTIS and FRANK N. 
QUALLS. At the same time DONALD J. 
MacDONALD was named assistant vice 
president. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: Vice President DONALD J. 
ROE who has been in charge of the 
Chicago Service Office, has returned 
to Atlanta to assist in the direction 
of the national account division. 
RUSSELL E. BOBBITT, vice president 
who represented the bank on the 
West Coast, has moved to Chicago 
to assist in the operation of that 
office. 


D. J. ROE R. E. BOBBITT 
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CORPORATION 
CHANGES 


GORDON JONES L. K. GUILER 


Penn-Dixie Ce ment Corporation, 
N. Y.: GORDON JONES, president of 
The Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta, has been elected a director. 


S.H. Kress and Co., N. Y.: LEONARD K. 
GUILER, a former senior accountant 
with Price, Waterhouse & Co., has 
been elected vice president-finance, 
and treasurer. CHARLES F. DONNELLY, 
formerly secretary and counsel, was 
elected vice president, secretary and 
general counsel. 


Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, la.: 
Following the recent resignation of 
R. S. GATES as executive vice presi- 
dent and director, it was announced 
that vice president E. A. WILLIAMS 
will assume central management re- 
sponsibility for corporate controller 
and treasurer functions in addition 
to his present activities in operations 
control. Vice president J. B. TUTHILL 
will assume broadened responsibili- 
ties in the areas of financial analysis 
and financing and banking relations. 


The Greyhound Corporation, Chi- 
cago: Added to FREDERICK W. ACKER- 
MAN’S responsibilities as president and 
chief executive officer of the corpora- 
tion, have been those of chairman of 
the board. CLIFFORD D. CHERRY has 
been elected executive vice president, 
and N. L. MAINO was named vice presi- 
dent-operations. 


St 
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The H oover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio: DAVID W. JONES has been ap- 
pointed treasurer to succeed KENNETH 
C. WEAVER, who will continue with 
the company on a consulting basis. 


Sterling Drug, Inc., N. Y.: ROBERT K. 
PFISTER has been elected treasurer. 
He succeeds JOHN E. MULHERN who 
was in the company’s service for 37 
years. 


American Cement Corporation: 
Appointment of ROBERT L. LAMBERT 
as finance director was recently an- 
nounced. 


Reynolds Metals Company: CALVIN 
E. COGHILL, formerly vice president 
and treasurer, has been elected 
financial vice president. ROY w. 
DAVIS, was advanced from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
Ltd.: BURDETTE E. FORD has_ been 
elected to succeed HOWARD R. WALTON 
as president and chief executive offi- 
cer. Mr. Walton retired on June 30. 
Also announced was the election of 
H. CLIFFORD HATCH to the newly 
created post of executive vice presi- 
dent and ROSS CORBIT and H. E. HAR- 
MON as vice presidents. 





INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


Cc. M. MANASCO 


R. H. PERRY 


American Motors Corporation, De- 
troit: C. M. MANASCO has been elected 
executive vice president of the cor- 
poration’s sales financing subsidiary, 
REDISCO, Ine. 


Republic Insurance Company: 
RUSSELL H. PERRY, former executive 
vice president, has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding HUGH H. GAFFNEY, 
who has been named vice chairman 
of the board. 


Commercial Factors Corpora- 
tion, N. Y.: JOSEPH C. LOCASTRO, vice 
president, director, and head of the 
corporation’s wholesale credit de- 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 10-12—WMortgage Finance Committee, 6th Regional Workshop: 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 15-18—87th Annual Convention: San Francisco 

Nov.. 9-10—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 


State Associations 
Sept. 


13—14—National Agricultural Credit Conference: The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


24-26—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Oct. 29-—Nov. 1—lowa: Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Nov. 


Other Associations 
Sep. 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Vegas, Nev. 


2-4—Arizona: San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


11-13—NABAC, The Association for Bank Audit, Control and Operation: Conrad 


9-12—National Association of Bank Women: Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
9-12—National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: Stardust Hotel, Las 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Mortgage Bankers Association of America: Americana Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Schools 
Aug. 
Aug. 


12-15—Robert Morris Associates: The Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 
26-30—Financial Public Relations Association: Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 


6—18—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
7-25—National Trust School: Evanston Campus of Northwestern University 


Aug. 21-Sep. 1—Pacific Coast Banking School: Univ. of Washington, Seattle 


A cp 





partment, became manager of all 
credit operations, wholesale and retail, 
effective August 1. 


Securities Acceptance Corp., Omaha: 
MAURICE E. SMITH, formerly vice 
president-finance and vice president 
and general counsel for Husky Oil 
Co., Cody, Wyoming, has_ been 
named vice president and assistant 
treasurer. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.,, 
N. Y.: WALTER R. GOOD and WALTER 















oe 


S. MCCONNELL, supervisors in the | 


banking firm’s investment research 
department, have been appointed as- 
sistant managers in its New York 
office. 


BRIEFS 


Dr. Peacock Joins ABA Staff 


Leslie C. Peacock has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the ABA’s Com- 
mittee for Eco- 
nomic Growth 
without Inflation. 
He was formerly 
an assistant vice 
president of the 
Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., and had 
served from 1955 
to 1960 as finan- 
cial economist 
with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. He had pre- 
viously been a lecturer in finance at 
The University of Texas. 


In his new post, Dr. Peacock suc- | 
ceeds Harold L. Cheadle, 
manager and director of the ABA’s 
Department of Economics and Re- 
search, of which the Committee for 
Economic Growth without Inflation 
is a component. Mr. Cheadle will con- 
tinue as department head and as sec- 
retary of the Government Borrowing 
Committee. 


ARCBCommendsABA Booklet 


The Public Relations Commission 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has issued a statement in 
which it commends very highly the 
market research activities of The 
American Bankers Association, as 
highlighted in a booklet entitled “‘Cus- 
tomer Analysis.” In a letter to mem- | 
bers of the ARCB, Allen Morgan, | 
chairman of its Public Relations Com- 
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mission suggests the use of the book- 
let both as an aid in analyzing their 
own customers and as a guide for cor- 
respondent bank representatives. Mr. 
Morgan is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


The booklet was prepared by the 
market research staff of the ABA’s 
Research Committee in conjunction 
with the Country Bank Operations 
Committee. Copies can be ordered 
from the Printing Department, The 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
at $3.00 each. 


NABAC to Hold Nationwide 
Loss Prevention Clinics 
NABAC, the Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, has 
launched a nationwide program of loss 
prevention clinics that will get under 
way this fall. Purpose of the program 
is to assist banks throughout the 
country with the installation of sound- 
er internal audit control programs in 
an endeavor to forestall a repetition 


of the wave of frauds and embezzle- 
ments with which the banking indus- 
try has been afflicted in the past year. 


The program had its inception in a 
pilot one-day clinic that was con- 
ducted through a local NABAC con- 
ference. Both member and_ non- 
member banks in the conference area 
were invited to participate. 


The success of the pilot clinic was 
such as to encourage NABAC’s board 
of directors to present the program in 
every state. In preparation for the 
nationwide presentation, all of the 
association’s board members partici- 
pated for a full day in a demonstra- 
tion which was held at its Chicago 
headquarters. , 


The association’s 10 district direc- 
tors have taken the complete pro- 
gram back to their districts, and are 
passing it on to the state vice presi- 
dents within their districts, who, in 
turn, will co-ordinate the presenta- 
tion of clinics within their respective 
states, working through NABAC’s 193 
local conferences. 


Woah \ He CdvanTages 
_, OF A FULL SERVICE BANK 
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Foundation Holds Six-State Conference 


Shown above are the trustees of the Foundation for Commercial Banks 
who spoke at the Foundation’s regional Conference, held last month in 
Memphis, which was attended by 55 bankers from six states. Left to right, 
they are J. W. Bellamy, president, National Bank of Commerce, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kas., Allen Morgan, president, First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn., 
George W. Goodwin, vice president, First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., 
Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett (Mo.). 

The conference was organized by Mr. Morgan who was recently elected 
a trustee-at-large and vice chairman of the Foundation’s membership en- 
rollment program. The Foundation now represents nearly 6,000 banks 
holding more than 70 per cent of all deposits. Plans were announced for 
the doubling of the Foundation’s advertising program within the next 
year, and for an increase of 60 per cent in the amount to be expended on 
consumer advertising in mass circulation magazines. 
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THE Chalional 310 
COMPUTER SYSTEM! 


AN ELECTRONIC “GIANT” 
in a desk-size package! 


The National 310 Computer ... pro- 
viding hard-copy records all the way 
...is the ideal electronic “link” from 
proof through programmed transit 
sort-listing and through fully auto- 
mated account posting. 

It becomes the flexible “Master Con- 


trol Center” for your bank automa- 
tion system. 


Exclusively programmed for MICR, 
the C4attonat* 310 Computer: 


1— Utilizes the full capabilities of the Magnetic sorter 
... through block (whole) number recognition; 


2—Provides hard-copy transit listing through on-line 
printing control; 


3—Controls preparation of punched paper tape for 
, electronically controlled one run posting by Na- 


e tional Automated POST-TRONIC* machines. 


Learn why the National 310 System is a practical, economical 


computer investment for your bank. Call your nearby National 


office, or write the National EDP Sales Division, Sational 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio [aaa 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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